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KISMET!? 


By DAVID K. 


brome HURRICANE Audrey hit Cam- 
eron, Louisiana, a few years ago, 
a teenage girl in a television interview 
following the ghastly experience ex- 
Claimed, “There is no God or he 
wouldn't have let this happen!” 

A somewhat opposite but still ex- 
treme reaction to some unexpected 
§ catastrophe or disease is to say with 
the Moslem, “Kismet—'tis the will of 
Cod! Fate or destiny dictated this.” 


Though neither reaction is neces- 
sarily the right one, the latter is more 
often the glib response of modern 
Christians. We are all too ready to 
ascribe the suffering or death that 
tesults from the freak: accident, the 
quirk of nature, or the physical or 
emotional malady to the will of a just 
and loving God. It may well be that 
though he permits it to happen he is 
more grieved than we that it did. It 
does not necessarily follow that he 


intended it (or that because it rz 


happen, he doesn’t exist). 





( To pose the problem in more rudi- 
mentary terms, my little four-year-old 
girl recently asked, “Why did God 
make poison ivy? Why didn’t he make 


This is a tremendously complex sub- 
_ and it may be foolish to even 
ch it on one page. Though there 

is no completely satisfactory answer 
%o this “problem of evil,” there are 
some things that can be said. The bib- 
lical view is that much of our trouble 
& brought on by the freedom given 
ts and our irresponsible use of it. We 
fai] to realize that suffering and pain 
yand even death are a part of this 
Mreedom, of growing up, and of learn- 
‘ing from experience. Whatever else it 
4, evil is pedagogical: that is, it teach- 
| @s us the uncertainty or precariousness 


ALEXANDER 


of life. From it we learn gratitude for 
health and safety and responsibleness 
to the fundamental laws of the uni- 
verse and to their author, God. 

Second, we do not realize that the 
same affections that make suffering, 
sorrow, or separation so excruciating 
bring us the deepest joys of family 
ties, friendship, the love of man for 
woman, and loyalty to home and 
country. 

Third, we tend to think only in 
terms of the one village wiped out 
and are unmindful of the thousands 
and millions who enjoy fair weather 
and complete control of the elements. 
To do this is to generalize at the low- 
est level. 

Fourth, we do not stop to realize 
that the law of gravity that brings the 
plane crashing to the ground is the 
same law that keeps us aboard this 
planet in the first place. 

Numbers of other things could be 
said here. And though we cannot al- 
ways come up with a rational answer, 
it is much better to ask “Why?” than 
o automatically attribute to the will 
of God those tragedies and disappoint- 
ments that stagger us. “Why has thou 
forsaken me?” our Lord himself asked 
when his life hung by a thread on the 
cross. But these were not his final 
words. They were: “Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” 

Though the Christian faith does not 
always completely answer the why of 
pain or death, it does give a way of 
facing them and a power to overcome 
them which are to be found nowhere 
else. It cannot give total explanation; 
it can give victory. And, after all, we 
are not so concerned about a verbal 
answer as we are about a solution 
that squares with truth and works in 
life. 





N ORDER FOR one human being to 

share a feeling or concern or ex- 
perience with another fellow creature, 
certain lines of communication must 
be established and maintained. The 
basic relationship between man and 
God can only extended through 
man and thence back to God. The 
practice of medicine is the stock in 
trade of the Christian physician as he 
works his way through this earthly 
life, and as he tries to be like God 
through this avenue of expression. 


Example for the Physician 


Try to visualize, if you will, some 
of the experiences I had in 1960 as I 
did special medical duty for four 
months in Thailand for the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

It is late afternoon at one of the 
leprosy clinics supported by the mis- 
sions program of my denomination in 
a joint venture with the Church of 
Christ in Thailand ( ver. dis part 
or indigenous church). 
of the , the sun still pats 
in the sky as the line of those w 
wait to see the doctor dwindles down 
to one young man sitting alone and 


afraid. He has come several hundred 
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miles on foot from out of the moun- 
tains that seem to rise in all directions. 
As I turned to him and asked the 
interpreter to obtain his name and 
complaint, I realized the young Thai 
was acutely ill with leprosy. After a 
tapil examination, the patient was 
assigned to our acute ward to be 
started immediately on the life-giving 
cortisone. 

As he walked away, I noticed he 
was crying softly to himself. I asked 
my assistant to find out if we had 
hurt his feelings or perhaps insulted 
his body by touching the top of his 
head. “No,” was the answer, “they 
aré tears of joy. You are the first 
human being to touch him in over 
twenty-five years.” Not since he 
was a child in his mother’s arms had 
another person made any physical con- 
tact with him. 

Note the touch of Jesus as recorded 
by Mark: 


Then a came to Jesus, 
kneeled in freak of him and ap- 
pealed to him, 

“If you want to, you can make 
me clean.” 

Jesus was filled with pity for 
him, and stretched out his hand 
and placed it on the leper, saying, 
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“Of course I want to—be 
clean!" 


—Mark 1:40-41, Phillips 


Jesus touched the untouchable 
when a spoken word or even a thought 
would have more than sufficed. Chris- 
tian medicine demands a ministry of 
healing with love and compassion 
re ess of race, color, creed, or 
station in life. 

By example, Jesus expressed the 
concern, the contact, and healed. 
The physician is elected as the tool, 
and through God's will expressed in 
the Holy Spirit he can attempt the 
same. 

Man comes closest to God through 
expression of himself in his work. 
Success or healing may not be the end 
result; failure may be the physician’s 
lot. Many times every day prayer is 
ae by a family as well as by a 

ysician; yet the im reaper— 
Soci Siombilass e patient. 
Especially in the care of the young, 
one is often asked, “How can you 
stand it?” or “Aren’t you discouraged?” 
And again he hears the comment, “If 
Jesus were here it wouldn’t have hap- 


pened.” Fortunately, strength comes 


1From The New Testament in Modern Eng- 
lish, © J. B. Phillips 1958. Used by permission 


of The Macmillan Company. 
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from God, given by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and it is shared with the 
family and friends. The measure of 
accomplishment is not in time on this 
earth, but in eternity. Man’s successes 
are often God's “failures”; and man’s 
failures, God’s successes. 


Opportunity of the Physician 


Imagine again, please, my oppor- 
tunity as a physician. 

It is late at night, about midnight, 
in the operating room of a hospital 
almost half way around the world in 
Northern Thailand. In the room are 
four people: a tiny patient on the 
operating table, the child’s father, 
a young Buddhist doctor in training 
in surgery, and myself. 

Earlier that evening while I had 
been a supper, a call had come 
over the lus army field telephone. 
A child egy ae vanilla a 
tion had arrived by bus. The youn 
Thai nurse who calied met me wi 
the child in her arms, and we moved 
quickly toward the operating room. 


The anxious young farmer father fol- 


lowed at a distance, ob- 
viously terrified by what he was 
witnessing in his own child. 

It was the hot season, and even 
with a fan going the humidity was 
stifling. The lights were none too good, 
and doing an emergency tracheotomy, 
or artificial airway, in a three-year- 
old acutely ill with diphtheria can be 
hard. My assistants had had little ex- 
perience; they had become discour- 
aged with previous results and had 
practically given up these procedures 
in very small ‘children. However, the 
young Buddhist doctor and I were suc- 
cessful in getting the tube in, and the 
child breathed again. 

As the child struggled to make a 
comeback with oxygen and intrave- 
nous fluids, the depressing humidity 
seemed to press closer. The father 
sat at the foot of the table, his face in 
his hands, at times sobbing and at 









times too disturbed to say anything, 
He had carried the child in his armg 
many miles, then had come by bullock 
cart, and finally by bus. The moth 
was in the hills with the other chik 
dren. As we four worked the moment§ 
ticked by, and we were disturbed by? 
the struggle for life expressed in the 
breathing of the sick child. 

Finally, after one of the periods 
of long silence, the young Buddhist 
doctor seemed unable to maintain his 
reserve any longer. He broke out with 
a question I shall always remember; 
“Why are you here working on this 
child, so late and so long—don’t you 
know he’s just the son of a Buddhist 
farmer?” “ 

Our story does not have a ha py : 
ending. We lost our baby boy before 
the sun came up over the ring ¢ 
mountains that surround that lovely 
spot. Another life had gone, from mike 
lions of lives that only God knows, 

The opportunity came to answer they) 
question of the young doctor, not justy 
that night, but over many weeks ane | 
months as we worked increasingiyg) 
closer together; as we developed tech 
niques to do a better job with othe 
children; as we discussed good andy 
bad results; as we touched on thos 
intangibles, love and compassion. 

Again the physican is reminded that 
man is from God and his chief end i 
to glorify God and enjoy him forever 

In working in Asia, one is impressed 
by the fact that the really important 
things are more than the atomic bomb, 
air conditioning, television, and the 
electronic oven. Man is the only foreg 
that is really indestructible, 
through man, God is expressed 
earth. Man goes on while civilization 
are made and broken. 

The Christian physician can m 
the contact with man, and oul 
the power of the Holy Spirit he ¢ 
communicate something of the hl 
ness of God by the ministering of l= 
mind and hands. 
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Psychosomatic Medicine— 


Expanding F rontier 


By SAMUEL SOUTHARD 


EBREW-CHRISTIAN thought empha- 
sizes the unity of personality. Man 
is made of both the dust of the earth 
and the breath of God. He is a living, 
we gic being. 
The ancient Hebrew recognized the 
interrelationship of physical and emo- 
tional symptoms: 


O Lord, heal me, for my bones 
are troubled. My soul also is 
sorely troubled. But Thou, O Lord 
—how long? 

—Psaim 6:2-3, RSV 

All my bones shall say, “O 
Lord, who is like thee, thou who 
deliverest the weak from him who 
is too strong for him, the weak and 
needy from him who despoils 
him?” 

—Psaim 35:10, RSV 


In this “psycho-Semitic” medicine 
of the Near East, travail of soul is 
felt in the bones, and physical disease 
brings spiritual distress. 


History of Psychosomatic Unity 


Psychosomatic unity was severed 
after the early Christian era by the 
growth of dualistic Greek philosophy 
in the Western church. Priests cared 
for a disembodied, detachable, Platon- 


ic “soul,” while doctors and barber- ° 
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surgeons treated the vile, bodily 
prison of the soul." 

The Renaissance rescued the “body” 
from defilement and set in motion 
forces that burst forth in the late 
nineteenth cen era of scientific 
medicine. Although the philosophical 
basis was questionable, the practical 
contributions of German medical re- 
search are worthy. Modern clinical 
medicine would be impossible without 
the careful diagnostic and treatment 
techniques, theories, and instruments 
that were developed from 1865 till 
1950. 

Unfortunately, a preoccupation with 
exact diagnosis and scientific treat- 
ment left little room for the patient 
or doctor as a person. As a result, 
doctors in the 1940’s and 50's found 
that they could conquer many kinds 
of infections and yet were menaced by 
the erosion of another contagion— 
anxiety. The shift of attention may be 
dramatized by looking at William Os- 
ler’s The Principles and Practice of 
Medicine. The first edition begins 
with a section on typhoid fever. The 
sixteenth edition begins with a section 
on psychosomatic medicine. 


Advance of Psychosomatic Study 


Within the last thirty years, many 
studies have been made on Emotions 
and Bodily Changes (1935 by Flan- 
ders Dunbar), he Wisdom of the 
Body (1932 by Walter Cannon) in 
balancing the body against shock, and 
the effects of The Stress of Life (1956 
by Hans Selye) upon mental and 
physical illness. . 

Among the numerous clinical] 
studies, one of the most interesting is” 
of working women. Dr. Lawrence ™ 
Hinkle found that 75 per cent of the ~ 
women studied had very few sick” 
days, but that 25 per cent of the” 
women were continually ill. 7 
by DR. 6. Owen in Body and Soul” (Phila: 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1956). 
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of the “ill” 25 per cent had been 
peri sick for years with a 
variety diseases in almost every 
system of the body. Why? Hereditary 
or familial background was not signfi- 
cant, but a social history revealed that 
the ill women had suffered from a 
good many demands, deprivations, 
and hardships which were both of a 
physical and social nature. pe Bo 
suffering from a variety of 

and psychological yes. vic 
were in part the result of their reac- 
tions to the events and situations 
which they encountered.? 

From these and other investigations 
it appears that illness is a state of be- 
ing. In the words of a psychiatrist, 
Dr. Gotthard Booth, “Man ome 
objectively healthy as lon 
individual needs sits satuliod” By By 
contrast, in a state of illness, “a man 
discovers that he can no longer live up 
to the present and anticipated de- 
mands of his existence.”’ In health, he 


is a “going concern”; in illness, he 
turns in upon himself. 
What does this mean in terms of 


Christian faith? For one thing, Chris- 
tianity stresses commitment to Some- 
one larger-than-self. The meaning of 
life is found in dedication to goals 
beyond one’s own health and safety. 
One of the most vivid examples of this 
is the experience of Dr. Vicktor 
Frankl, a member of the medical facul- 
ty of the University of Vienna. Out 


of his suffering in a concentration . 


camp he developed a new ars 
sae Bala 00: on tN This is 
emphasis upon the will to catia 
The basic question is not, “What will 
I get out of life?” but, “What will I 
give to life?”4 


*Medical Reports and Annals (Houston: 
1954), Vol. 48. 

‘Reprinted with the permission cf Charles 
Scribner’s Sons from “Health from the Stand- 
point of the Physician” by Dr. Gotthard Booth, 
= Church and Mental Health, edited by Paul 

aves. 

‘The Doctor and the Soul (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1955); From Death- 
ne to Existentialism (Boston: Beacon Press, 

9). 
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Another resource of Christianity is 
its “materialism.” A famous bishop 
used to say that Christianity is the 
most materialistic of all religions. The 
Bible teaches that we are made of the 
dust of the earth. aye taught us to 
pray for daily bread. By his example 

ospitals have been founded and social 
action undertaken. A firm theoretical 
foundation underlies the Christian 
faith, and Jesus Christ provides a 
matchless example for the healing arts. 

Furthermore, a Christian who un- 
derstands his faith cannot “spiritual- 
ize” his symptoms out of reach. 
Instead of saying, “Oh, Ill just pray 
and have faith,” he must say, “Some- 
thing must be wrong with my living 
for there to be so much hurting.” He 
submits to diagnosis and treatment 
because his body is a of the total 
personality for which Christ died. 

Closely connected with this is the 
Christian emphasis upon finitude. 
Man is made with limitations. It is 
no sin to be human; it is sin to pre- 
tend that we are divine exceptions 
to the need for rest, relaxation, appre- 
ciation, and meanin work. The 
proud businessman who goes for years 
without a vacation is brought low by 
disease as he dissipates his emotional 
and physical resources. The ambitious 
medical intern is shattered by the 
news that his ideal—a doctor who 
worked seventeen hours a day—has 
dropped dead at the age of 
Those who listen to the Christi 
sage know how to interpret these 
warnings. 

Another strength is the Christian 
fellowship. This is the company of 
those who admit their limitations, 
confess their sins, and find a trium- 
phant power which they share with 
each other. This comradeship saves 
us from the eroding effects of loneli- 
ness. It strengthens us in time of suf- 
fering, so that we are not abandoned 
to loneliness. 








When we are overtaken in any 

, those who are spiritual 
should restore us with gentleness. This 
is the type fellowship the church is 
supposed to be. Our problem is to 
make it so. Is it worth the struggle? 
Anton Boisen® and others have shown 
how “unspeakable” guilt may lead to 
emotional and bodily distress. To 
break through this, psychologists like 
Dr. Hobart Mowrer are challenging 
the churches and ministers to revita- 
lize confession and forgiveness.® These 
have always been the great resources 
of the Christian faith. Can they be 
renewed in our individualistic, iso- 


lated society? 


Future of Psychosomatic 
Medicine 


One answer to this question in- 
volves the resources of modern psy- 
chology and psychiatry. Here is new 
interest and new information for our 
task.? Academic psychologists like Dr. 
Mowrer at the University of Illinois 
are vitally concerned with the appli- 
cation of Christian doctrine to emo- 
tional problems. Some psychiatrists 


hold weekly seminars on religion and - 


psychiatry. The Menninger Founda- 
tion is justly famous for interdiscipli- 
nary teaching of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, medical specialists, and 
clergymen. The general practitioner 
of medicine has become involved in 
psychosomatic problems through such 
weekly conferences as those in the 
Tavistock Clinic, London.® 

These concerns for the whole man 
have produced a number of profession- 





SEzploration of the Inner World (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1936). 
Rn in Psychiatry and Religion (Prince- 
: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1960). 

Bee, -~ example, Annals of the New York 
Volume 63, Article 3 on 
“Faraethoaey and Counseling.” 

®Michacl Balint, The Doctor, His Patient 
and the Illness (New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, Inc., 1957). 
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al people who see health as the : 


restoration of personal wholeness. The 
work of Franklyn Haiman and Ronald 
Lippitt in centers for group dynamics 
has been a valuable resource. In the 
La Grange, Illinois, project sponsored 
by the University of Chicago Depart- 
ment of Health and Religion, phy- 
sicians, psychiatrists, and ministers 
meet every Wednesday in the Com- 
munity Memorial Hospital to discuss 
their work with people in the com- 
munity. 

Theoretical studies of the psyche 
by Freud, Jung, Adler, and others 
have led to an acknowledgment of 
unconscious factors in physical illness 
as well as mental illness. American 
pioneers such as Karen Horney and 
Harry Stack Sullivan have applied 
psychoanalysis to the problems of a 
neurotic society. Psychologists like 
Gordon Allport have explored the 
relevance of personal relationships and 
future goals for childhood, adolescent, 
and adult development.® 


These are some of the resources for 
the restoration of personal wholeness. 
But we must go beyond this to seek 
people who will dedicate themselves 
to this full art of healing. Young peo- 
ple who have experienced personal 
suffering are often very alert to op- 
portunities for service in counseling, 
social service, or medicine. They 
know the need. They may have 
found a strength in the Christian faith 
that reinforces their dedication to @ 
professional career. 
schools, such as Bowman Gray School 


of Medicine, Baylor College of Medi-” 
of Chicago 
Clinics, they will find staff members” 


cine, or the Universi 


who lead seminars on religion and | 
medicine in the healing of the “a 
man.?° eee 





*Becoming (New Haven: Yale University _ 
Press, 1955); The Individual and His Religion — 
(New York: Macmillan Co., et 
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Stripped and/shorn, does she wonder why 
Lovely autumn flame must always go 

And leave her sharply-etched above the snow? 

| see her brave clean beauty, hear her sing 

As she awaits the coming of the spring; 

For she has learned that winds will make her strong, 
That severed leaves, enfolding pain, belong 

Where roots thrust down more firmly in the sod 

And branches lift the higher unto God. 

Bereft, | would, deep-rooted, skyward free, 


Give my heart to singing, as this tree. 


—EMILY SARGENT COUNCILMAN 





FAITH HEALING 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


BY C. W. BRISTER 


ESTORATION OF HEALTH, whether 

by medical or extramedical 
means, is a topic of perennial interest 
to friends in casual conversation, pa- 
tients in their pain, Christian ministers 
in their calling, medical practitioners 
in their healing art, and scholars in 
painstaking research. Yet, each of 
these groups reflects deep ambiguity 
in belief about certain extramedical 
“treatment” techniques which are in 
vogue today. 

The faith healer’s tent is a familiar 
yet disturbing sight on the American 
scene.1_ Radio and television have 
given some healers long arms, so that 
an ill person can receive “hands” of 
healing and prayer across great dis- 
tances. While such healing services 
often provide interesting entertain- 
ment for spectators, much “ J 
thinking persists about them. This is 
due in large part to the disrepute into 
which the spiritual healing movement 
has fallen through the nonrational, 
naive, and sometimes unethical meth- 
ods of certain healers. 


2The term faith healing places the burden of 
proof upon the one — healing and is 


is at work 
in both medical and extramedical processes. 








Therefore, spiritual healing is perhaps a more . 


accurate term to describe this phenomenon. 
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Healing in the Bible and History 


Any serious attempt to deal with 
the biblical view of healing must face 
the prior question of sickness. All of 
the biblical writers viewed man’s 
“fall” and consequent estrangement 
from God eataiidh Work would be 
toilsome, childbirth would be labo- 
rious, and God's creation would be 


. Subject to disease and death. The 


Genesis account presents man’s “fall” 
as having cosmic and not merely per- 
sonal proportions. “It is not only the 
conscious act of sin which disrupts our 
existence. We are involved in a cosmic 
tragedy of which our conscious sin- 
ning is but one aspect.”? 

The point here is that while God 
does not send sickness and disease to 
strike down a person as the conse 
quence of a conscious sin, he does 


permit man to suffer as a part of a 


universe in travail.? Yet, God entered 


2Cyril C. Richardson, et. al., “Spiritual Heal” 
ing,” Religion in Life. Spring, 1956, XXV, 
Ne 2, 176. Used by permission z 


*For an example of retributive aspects of 
suffering, another side of this argument, see 
Jesus’ warning to = man at Bethesda, J 
5:14. Also ef. Gal. 6 
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the arena of suffering with his crea- 
tion in order to set it free (Rom. 8: 
19-21). Miracles of healings are 
recorded in both the Old and the New 
testaments. 


The ministry of Jesus Christ is pic- 
tured as a healing force in human 
life. He revealed God as permittin 
evil for some higher good but d 
that God was the originator of dis- 
ease (John 9:3). Rather, disease was 
viewed as Satan’s domain. In Luke 
13:16, Jesus said that Satan had 
“bound” the woman with crooked 
spine. Gospel narratives specify that 
Jesus came healing as well as preach- 
ing and teaching, revealing a God 
who is on the side of health (Matt. 
9:2,18-35; 12:15,22; 20:34; Mark 8: 
25; 9:34-39; 10:52; John 5:8-14; 9:7; 
11:43). 


Moreover, Jesus authorized the dis- 
ciples to “heal every disease” (Matt. 
10:1) and indicated that those who 
believe should “lay their hands on the 
sick” with the promise, “They shall 
recover” (Mark 16:17-18). Christiani- 
ty from the beginning was viewed as 
a healing enterprise. Stories of mirac- 
ulous healings in the early centuries 
were recorded by church fathers like 
Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
Origen, and Clement I. Many Chris- 
tians, not merely ordained ministers, 
had healing power. This was God's 
gift to the church, which has mani- 
fested itself throughout Christian 
history. 


Healings and “signs” have been ob- 
served in every major period of spir- 
itual renewal in Christian history. 
Miracles, characteristic of the apos- 
tolic age, were experienced anew by 
several Reformation groups. Certain 
leaders among the Lutherans, Wal- 
denses, Moravians, Covenanters, 
Friends, Baptists, and Methodists re- 

rted healings through prayers and 
aith. Such healing fell into disrepute 
during the age of the Enlightenment 
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and was largely discontinued. Sects 
outside the historic churches revived 
the movement in America three 
uarters of a century ago. Now, it is 
daimin ing interest in many quarters 
once more. 


Healing Movements Today 


Three methods of restoring health, 
which have been practiced tradition- 
ally, are still in vogue today: religious, 
psychic, and medical. Religious heal- 
ing emphasizes the curative forces 
released by faith in a higher power. 

Psychic cure involves release from 
bondage through means ranging from 
voodoo ritual to scientific personality 
analysis. Leslie Weatherhead places 
some of Jesus’ healings in the category 
of autosuggestion or psychic therapy.‘ 
The pastoral counseling movement has 
experienced notable successes in this 
realm.5 


Medical healing through “anoint- 
ing with oil” as suggested in James 
5:13-16 was united with praying for 
the sick—spiritual healing. The de- 
velopments of scientific medical and 
surgical procedures are an extension 
of this ancient method. With all of 
his skills, the modern medical prac- 
titioner is still greatly dependent upon 
what has been referred to as the 
healing forces of life.* Actually, these 
methods have often overlapped. But 
what of current trends in healing 
through religious means? 

A look at religious healing activi- 
ties today involves three perspectives: 
(1) healings as practiced beyond the 
confines of the church as such; (2) 
healings as practiced by certain sects; 





‘Leslie D. Weatherhead, Psychology, Religion 
ro te: (New York: Abingdon Press, 


5Cf. Richard Young and Albert Meiburg, 
Spiritual Therapy (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960). 


C. Cabot and Russell L. Dicks, The 


*Richard 
Art of Ministering to the Sick (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1936). 








and (3) healings as they are being 
practiced within the historic churches 
today. 

Healing groups which are non- 
churchly in orientation include Theo- 
sophy, Spiritualism, New Thought, 
Unity, and the like. These cults ap- 
peal to the more sophisticated upper 
middle and upper classes. Prayer 
groups such as those sponsored by 
Glenn Clark, Frank Laubach, Starr 
Daily, and others have experimented 
and written in this area. Interestingly, 
Alcoholics Anonymous has cultic rites 
and rules which apply to all who seek 
its resources. Various other groups 
are researching “paranormal healing” 
and experimenting with spiritual laws 
of health. 

Sects practicing religious therapy 
range all the way from the Pente- 
costals and Assemblies of God, who 
claim healing powers promised in the 
Bible, to the Mormons and Christian 
Scientists, who have prepared supple- 
ments to the Bible. Joseph Smith, 
founder of the Latter Day Saints, 
claimed personal healing powers. Mary 
Baker Eddy published Science and 
Health, her “key” to understanding 
the Scriptures, in 1875. 

The Christian Science movement is 
actually misnamed. It is not complete- 
ly “Christian,” in that it denies certain 
basic realities of Christianity. Nor is 
it “scientific,” for as a metaphysical 
system it merely encourages the 
predominence of ‘mind over matter. 
Notwithstanding, Christian Science 
practitioners often achieve spectacular 
results. 

What has been said of Christian 
Science is in some measure applicable 
to healers among the Pentecostals 
and Assemblies of God, who appeal 
to persons at the other end of the 
cultural spectrum. Here the healing 
is more charismatic, supposedly at- 
tended by activity of the Holy S = 
Healers among these sects often 
tion as individuals rather thes as 
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Authentic 
diagnoses of conditions being treated 


church __ representatives. 


are absent. Almost no records of au- 
thentic cures are preserved, such as 
those available at the famous shrine 
at Lourdes.’ The motives of many of 
these healers have often been subject 
to suspect, even though they claim 
healing power on om gn authority.® 
Some feel that such healers cause 
more suffering in the long run than 
they cure by discouraging medical 
diagnosis and treatment. “The primary 
ethical problem in faith healing is that 
of receiving an accurate diagnosis of 
the illness and exhausting all. known 
procedures for therapy as an act of 
faith in itself.”° 

The third group of religious healers 
are pastors or priests of certain 
churches within historic Christianity. 
In the past, Catholic priests adminis- 
tered the sacrament of High or Ex- 
treme Unction as a healing rite as 
well as at death. Certain Episcopal 
and Methodist ministers have sought 
to incorporate sacramental healing into 
their traditions. Special healing serv- 
ices are conducted. Healing resources 
are centered in the faith and life of 
the congregation rather than in the 


“experience of the sufferer. Health is 


extended as a divine gift pobre ob 
church. Interest in this heal- 
ing, along with the peste counsel- 


ing movement, is growing at present. 
The Christian and Spiritual 
ealing 
In the light of this evidence, what — 


shall be the informed Christian’s at-~ 


titude toward such movements and _ 





tAccording to the Bureau des Constantations 
Medicales, approximately 1 per cent of 
pilgrims to Lourdes receive ing. 

Oral Roberts, 72 You Need Healing Do These — 
a (Tulsa, Okla.: Healing Waters, Inc, © 
; } 

*Wayne E. Oates, “Pastoral Psychology and 


—- Healing,” aye Human and D a 


Simon Doniger (ed.), (New York: 
ciation Press, 1957), p. 229. 
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their practitioners? Twin perils lie in 
opposite extremes. Some sincere peo- 
ple are being confused by charlatans 
and have no criteria available to dis- 
tinguish false from true healers. All 
therapies are viewed as good. An 

ual peril for the more cautious 
Christian is to deny the genuine 
relationship which is maintained be- 
tween faith and health. As has been 
pointed out by a reliable group of 
ministers and medical doctors in a 
recent report: “On the basis of pas- 
toral and medical experience alike 
there is no doubt that Christian faith 
has contributed in a salutary way to 
restorations of health.”!° 

Here are some guidelines which 
may serve as correctives and sugges- 
tions. One, magical healing as prac- 
ticed by the ancients and certain tribal 
groups today is not to be equated with 
faith healing in the Christian sense. 

Two, healings in the Bible were 
“signs” and “powers” to encourage 
observers to recognize God’s lordship 
in every area of life. Such healings 
pointed beyond themselves, transcend- 
ing the healer. 

Three, healing is a process often 
defying understanding in which both 
scientific procedures and spiritual re- 


sources are frequently employed. 
Ultimately, all healing is of God. 
This is true “whether it occurs 


through what we call natural law or 
according to laws which we do not 
yet know.”!! If this be true, is there 
a place for medical science in a Chris- 
tian view of healing and health? I 
would agree with those who affirm 
that the seeking of medical assistance 
may be viewed as an “act of faith” 
in itself. Again, while healings 
through faith alone are very rare, they 





WReport of a special study committee of the 
Presbyterian Church in the USA, The Rela- 
tion of Christian Faith to Health, adopted by 
the 172nd General Assembly, May, 1960, p. 39. 
Used by permission. 


“Jbid., p. 38. Used by permission. 
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are very real. “Whatever part faith 
plays in prompting recovery from 

i or preventing it in the first 
place, the supreme im ce of 
trustful response to remains.”!2 

Healing forces of life are at work 
in the human frame and remain op- 
erative even when faith is not asserted 
by an individual. God uses many 
means to effect his gracious purposes 
in human personality. A corrolary to 
this is that malpractitioners of faith 
healing, who have distorted its opera- 
tion and perverted its intent, do not 
invalidate its reality. The healing 
process hinges upon the eternal good- 
ness of God rather than upon the 
quality of a person’s faith or a heal- 
er's ethics. 

While Baptists reject a sacramental 
view of healing, such as the Roman 
Catholic Church advocates, and a 
purely charismatic view, such as that 
maintained by certain sects, they 
doubt neither God’s wisdom nor his 
power to heal. If anything, Baptists 
need to be more alert to the possi- 
bilities of healing and to be more 
effective in praying for the sick. There 
is also need to search for and to state 
a more adequate theology and ethic 
of healing. 


Finally, a realistic view of spiritual 
healing must come to terms with the 
fact of man’s mortal existence. Heal- 
ing may not be “healing” as such, but 
mere postponement of death, for dea 
overtakes us all. In the resurrection 
we shall triumph over human finitude 
and fully our oneness with 
Christ. “Beloved, we are God's chil- 
dren now; it does not yet appear what 
we shall be, but we know that when 
he = we shall be like him, for 
we see him as he is” (1 John 
3:2, RSV). Such is the Christian af- 
firmation which triumphs over disease 
and death. 


12]bid., p. 39. Used by permission. 
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HEART was almost to the break- 
ing point as the missionary and I 
" ; made our way through the crowd of 
MEDICAL sick, maimed, blind people in the 
= railway station in a town in East 
MISSIONS AND Pakistan. What a relief it was to get 
| aa away from the crowds into the shelter 
‘| PHYSICAI of a compartment on the train! But 
‘ i - no—we were not to escape, for little 
SUFFERING boys of five, six, and seven were climb- 
ing up and holding on to the windows, 
begging. One lad could not even do 

; : this, however. 
xs . As I looked down into the eyes of 
; , __—_— this little boy with only one leg, his 
a lat Fae body — up by a stone, I saw 
the look of suffering and humiliation 
in his eyes. As he stretched out his 
hand to beg for money, I realized he 
Pecan, might be thinking, “Oh, you wealthy 
Ji i American, why do you have so much 
when I am in want?” I knew also that 
within him existed a deep soul hunger 
of which even he might not be aware, 
My heart cried out, “Why cant 
something be done for him? Why don't 
we do something about all of this suf- 
fering?” I realized that this lad was 
symbolic of the millions of children 
in the Orient who do not have a 
chance because there is available 
- neither hospital nor doctors nor nurses 
to care for them and no money to 
= the medicine necessary for 

ealing. 









Suffering Humanity 


be. on I asked myself: “Why did I ha 
es pen to be born in a land where th 
life expectancy is nearly seventy years, 
when in many countries it is only 
“ thirty-five? Why is it that we if 
America are fortunate enough to losé 
only one in pS argemgicA twenty- 
seven infants, when the infant mor 
tality rate in some countries is 50 per 
cent? Why am I fortunate enough 
to have had an adequate diet all my 
life, when a large percentage of the 
world’s population is suffering from 
+ malnutrition?” : 
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No, we do not have the answer in 
full, but Christians have for more 
than one hundred years been engaging 
in medical missions, believing that 
“the ministry of health and healing 
belongs to the essence of the gospel 
and is, therefore, an integral part of 
the mission to which Christ has called, 
and is calling, His Church.” This 
statement was adopted by representa- 
tives of all the major Christian mis- 
sionary agencies at an international 
missionary conference in Madras, 
India, in 1938. 


Medical missions has played a vital 
role in relieving physical suffering 
since the early part of the nineteenth 
century. In fact, William Carey's first 
convert, Krishna Pal, was reached 
through this means when Dr. John 
Thomas ministered to his physical 
needs, The first medical missionary, 
Dr. Peter Parker, was sent to China in 
1834 by the American Board of For- 
eign Missions. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century missionaries who were 
distressed and frustrated by the suf- 
fering which was so evident to them 
were making appeals for medical mis- 
sionaries to join their ranks. 


The same Christian compassion 
which has prompted Christian doc- 
tors and nurses to respond to these 
appeals throughout the years exists 
today. Several years ago a Southern 
Baptist physician who was practicing 
a specialty in a large Southern city 
went on a tour of the Far East. The 
physical eee which he saw was 
so appalling, and the pull of medical 
missions so great, that he returned 
to place before his wife and children 
the needs he had seen. The whole 
family came to feel that God would 
have them serve on the missions field. 
Today that man, Dr. Ralph Bethea, is 





Madras Reports,” (New York: Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, 1989), IV, 163. 
Used by permission. 
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busily at work at Kediri Baptist Hos- 
ae Indonesia. 

The work of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
and more recently that of the late Dr. 
Tom Dooley, has brought to the fore- 
front in the minds of Americans the 
physical suffering of the les of 
the world. But Baptists other 
groups have for many years been 
conscious of this t need. Many 
unsung heroes and heroines have re- 
sponded in like manner. 

The of Protestant Medical 
Missions, published by Missionary 
Research Library, New York City, 
reported, in 1958, 784 hospitals in 
80 countries. Of these hospitals, 18 
were projected by Southern Baptists 
through our Foreign Mission Board. 
A total of 883 physicians were re- 
ported in the 1958 study to be serv- 
ing in the 784 hospitals. 

At the present time Southern Bap- 
tists have 58 missionary physicians, 
7 of whom are wives who practice 
medicine only part time. The same 
report gives a total of 1,411 mission- 
ary nurses serving in the medical 
program of the Protestant groups re- 
porting. Southern Baptists in 1961 had 
a total of 56 active missionary nurses, 
13 of them wives who are working 
part time. This is but a small begin- 
ning to meet a great need, but it is 
a beginning. Missionary staffs are, in 
some instances, strengthened by na- 
tional physicians and nurses. In 1960, 
29,255" inpatients were treated and 
257,652 outpatients received medical 
care at these itals. A number of 
pe tee ies and clinics held in the 
outlying areas also make our medical 
missions program more effective. 

When one observes a medical team 
at work in a missions hospital, one is 
reminded of Jesus’ statement, “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the gos- 
pal ee arch. > ahaa peak wey 

the brokenhearted, to preach de- 


liverance to the captives, and recover- 
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ing of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord” (Luke 4:18-19). 


A visit to any one of the five 
hospitals in Nigeria might reveal 
patients who have arrived at the hos- 
pital near death because the witch 
doctor’s prescription had caused an 
illness to become worse. One mission- 
ary physician in Nigeria tells of hav- 
ing treated a patient in whose wound 

powder had been placed. It was 
thought this had some pa power 
because of its ability to a loud 
noise when used in a gun. How 
wonderful it is to witness in = a 
hospital parents proudly taking home 
canis son, ea first of their babies 
to live after seven had died. 


Surrounded by 150,000 refugees, 
the Baptist hospital in Pusan, Korea; 
is the only hospital on Yang Doh 
Island. As I . companied a mission- 

nurse, Lucy Wright, on a tour of 
the hospital, three former patients 
came to see her. Not only had these 
three patients been treated at our hos- 
omy and restored to health, but they 


ad also come to know Jesus Christ . 


and had become members of the 
Baptist church in that area. Now Miss 
Wright was teaching them to earn 
their living through sewing. 

Countless numbers of patients who 
have been treated in missionary hos- 
pitals throughout the world have come 
to know of God’s love for the first 
time and have found new life in 
Christ. This ministry of healing also 
frequently opens a door for a more 
effective evangelistic witness through- 
out a whole area. The fact that medi- 
cal missions is well received becomes 
evident when the Foreign Mission 
Board seeks permission for new mis- 
sionaries to enter some areas but can 
secure this only for those with medi- 
cal training. 
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It is realistic to point out that not 
all who go to our missions hospitals 
are healed, but even as they face 
death, many come to know the true 
meaning of life. Dr. Robert Wright of 
Korea tells of a woman who came 
to the hospital in Pusan. He explained 
to her in distress that she had come too 
late for treatment to remedy her con- 
dition. She disagreed with him, telling 
him that it was not too late because 
during her days in the hospital she 
had found Christ. 


The Nature of the 
Medical Missions Program 


In the 18 hospitals which Southern 
Baptists sponsor on the missions fields 
outside the continental United States, 
the capacity ranges from 30 to 125 
beds. Religious services are held for 
the outpatients and those who occupy 
the hospital beds. In some instances 
the hospital is governed by a board 
made up of missionaries and nationals. 
Patients who can pay even a small 
fraction of the amount of the cost of 
their medical care are encouraged to 
do so. This policy stems out of the 
desire not to pauperize these people, 
but to teach them responsibility and to 
increase our ability to minister to 
others. Free treatment is given when 
the patient cannot afford to pay. 


Most missions hospitals have several 
days set aside for surgery, and clinics 
for outpatients are held on alternate 
days. In some instances doctors and 
nurses from the hospital go to outly- 
ing areas to hold clinics. 


Schools of nursing exist in connee 
tion with some of the hospitals, and 
plans are under way to begin others, 
Not only will such schools provide 
an opportunity for training in a Chris 
tian setting for numbers of young 
men and women, but the product of 
these schools will help the yet 
unmet need for nurses which exists i 


’ all these countries. 3 
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A number of doctors serving in 
Southern Baptist missions hospitals are 
qualified in a particular specialty, hav- 
ing passed their board examinations 
after a four- or five-year period of 
training beyond the M.D. degree. In 
some instances the missionary surgeon 
serving in one of the Baptist hospitals 
is the only surgeon in that particular 
country qualified to do complicated 
brain or lung surgery. The excellent 
quality of medicine practiced by these 
medical missionaries gives prestige to 
the missions hospital as well as to the 
cause of Christ. 


A missionary hospital administrator 
serves in some missions hospitals, 
while in others a national is em- 
ployed in this capacity. Each hospital 
seeks to have either a national or a 
missionary serving as chaplain. In 
Indonesia, Korea, and Hong Kong a 
missionary dentist is a bares He of the 
hospital staff. In Nigeria, three mis- 
sionary dentists have started two 
dental clinics apart from the hospital 
work. Medical technologists ak pie 
macists also make a real contribution 
in the medical missions program. 


The Yet Unmet Need for 
Volunteers 


The shortage of missionary nurses 
is creating a real emergency at pres- 
ent. This could be said to be the 
greatest unmet need for personnel. 
The Baptist hospital in Kyoto, Japan, 
with its four missionary physicians 
and more than one hundred beds, has 
only one missionary nurse who is 
serving full time. It is ho that a 
nursing educator will be found to 
help start a school for the training 
of nurses in connection with this hos- 
pital. 


In Nalerigu, Ghana, only one mis- 
sionary nurse has been found to serve 
with a staff of several physicians. Only 


one missionary nurse is serving in 
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each of the following Baptist hospitals: 
Mbeya, Tanganyika; Barranquilla, 
Colombia; Sanyati, Southern Rhode- 
sia; and Ajloun, Jordan. In some situa- 
tions, such as at our hospitals in Gaza 
and Indonesia, no nationally trained 
nurses are available. It is therefore 
urgent that missionary nurses be sent 
if we are to keep our hospitals open. 

In Nigeria the very splendid nurs- 
ing school which we have makes it 
imperative that we immediately send 
four or five additions to the faculty in 
order that the nursing school might 
keep its accreditation. Mexico has no 
missionary nurse at the present time. 
An urgent plea has come from the 
Mexican Mission for Southern Baptists 
to send out a nursing educator to be- 
gin a nursing school, even though 
ee trained nurses are serving 
well in the hospital. 

A need for doctors will always exist 
because of the scarcity of medical 
schools and the poor level of training 
for physicians in many areas of the 
world. It is gratifying that the govern- 
ment of a number of countries has 
come to an awareness that more must 
be done to relieve physical suffering. 

Southern Baptists have cause to be 
proud of the quality of medical per- 
sonnel who are responding to such 
needs, but we have just be in a 
very small way. We realize this when 
we are told that 89,600,000 people 
live in Indonesia and that our one 
hospital at Kediri with its 5 doctors 
and 5 nurses serves an area of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 people. 

Missionaries in Vietnam are calling 
for the beginning of medical work, 
where it is estimated that only 225 
doctors serve the 12,000,000 people 
in the rural areas outside the city 
of Saigon. East Pakistan, with its 
45,000,000 people, of whom only one 
half of 1 per cent are Christians, has 
need of well-trained doctors. A Mos- 
lem area such as this will receive 

[Continued on p. 58] 








MOST SOBERING EFFECT is pro- 
duced by the study of health 
statistics from around the world: 


Infant death rates as high as 
two hundred or three hundred per 
one thousand live births. Life 
expectancy of only thirty-eight 
and one-half years. Leprosy to the 
extent of perhaps ten million cases. 
Large incidences of malaria, ty- 
phoid fever, tetanus, and tubercu- 
losis. 


Add to these the despair and hope- 
lessness of the hungry, the poorly 
housed, the illiterate masses, and we 
begin to realize the staggering chal- 
lenge that confronts those called by 
Christ’s name. 

To make this situation even more 
acute, these same masses of people 
are beginning to arise and demand 
an answer to their problems. 

The Congo, Cuba, and Laos—all 
witness to the fact that these suf- 
fering people will be heard and will 
have a solution. 

Does Christian missions have an 
answer to all this? 

It is always to be remembered 
that many of the ills and sufferings of 
which we have heard are really only 
symptoms. These are signs of deep- 
rooted diseases. They are not the dis- 
eases themselves. To treat only the 
symptoms and disregard the disease 
is to venture into an enterprise which 
is bound to bog down in frustrations 
and fail. We must treat the disease if 
we expect to heal the patient. 

What is this disease? Isaiah 59:2 
gives us the answer: “But your iniq- 
uities have separated between you 
and your God, and your sins have hid 
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By FRANKLIN T. FOWLER, M.D. 


PREVENTION AMONG THE MASSES 


his face from you, that he will not 
hear.” 


Whatever the missionary approach 
may be, our ultimate aim is to bring 
man back to God. But more and more, 
we are coming to realize that we are 
dealing with the total man, the in- 
tegral being. Many of the obvious 
symptoms must be treated before we 
can get to the true disease—so often 
hidden by long centuries of false gods, 
traditions, and prejudices. A didbeti¢ 
patient with an arteriosclerotic gan- 
grenous leg must have his leg ampu- 
tated before the underlying disease of 
diabetes can be adequately treated. 


Christ not only forgave sin; he also 
healed. “Pick up thy bed and walk” 
was not said as an afterthought, but 
as a part of his complete ministry. 
His feeding of the five thousand was 
not a reward for their hearing him, 


but an expression of his concern for 


_ their hunger. 


Our experiences in the missions 
fields have broadened our sense of 
responsibility. The first missionaries 
were evangelistic preachers. Then 
came the doctors; and now we are 
adding agriculturists, engineers, hos- 
pital administrators, laboratory techni- 
cians, business managers, and others. 


Various foreign mission boards 
would like to expand even further 
this total ministry, but because of 
limited funds and a limited number of 
volunteers, they find themselves re- 
stricted to the more essential minis- 


tries. Even so, a place now exists for — 
many technical specialists in our for-— 
eign missions enterprise. Many of our — 


hospitals are asking for 


technologists, dietitians, therapist 
‘and hospital administrators. The need” 


is 
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remains for agriculturists, nurses, and 
teachers. The day may come when 
other specialists will be requested. 

However, it is well to remember 
that one does not have to be officially 
appointed by a foreign mission board 
to be a witness of the gospel unto the 
uttermost parts of the world. As never 
before, open to us are numerous 
channels where Christian technical 
specialists can serve on the foreign 
field. 

For example, the United States 
Government is offering many oppor- 
tunities to qualified technicians or 
specialists. As was pointed up in 
Intercom: “The Government also em- 
ploys a large number of US. 
citizens for work overseas in almost 
every occupational field, including 
highly qualified and experienced doc- 
tors, nurses, teachers, librarians, 
recreation leaders, social workers, 
technical experts, construction and 
maintenance workers, mining engi- 


neers, mineralogists, geologists, clerks, 


stenographers, typists and skilled 
tradesmen.”! 
Job opportunities are available 


through the Department of State, In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion, United States Information 
Agency, Department of Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Defense, National 
Security Agency, and other channels. 

The UNESCO, the educational 
branch of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, offers op- 
portunities for foreign service. 

WHO and The Pan American 
Health Organization employ medical 
officers, entomologists, bacteriologists, 
serologists, health educators, sanitary 
engineers, and other professionals. 

In recent months the Peace Corps 
has been organized with the idea of 
sending technical experts into many 
needy areas of the world. 


Yeates Ill, No. 2, 14. Used by permis- 
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The ae for an adequately 
trained Christian young person in a 
technical job overseas are unlimited. 
His contacts, his influence, and _ his 
opportunities may many times be even 
beyond those of an appointed mis- 
sionary. 

I can envision an economic housing 
development expert, a_ statistician, 
an epidemiologist, and a sanitary 
engineer working under a government 
appointment, in close daily contact 
with the local authorities, helping to 
meet an acute need, but through it 
all representing Christ and witnessing 
to his love. These would be working 
in a local Baptist church, fellowship- 
ping with the national brethren. Their 
influence and good would be un- 
measurable. 

The people of the world today with 
their staggering health problems, 
with their economic problems, and 
above all with their deep spiritual 
darkness are demanding a solution. 
This total need of the total man is 
a challenge to test the profoundness 
and the sincerity and the truth of our 
Christianity. 

To meet this challenge, we must 
attack from all fronts, from all ap- 
proaches. We really accomplish little 
constructive good when we cure a 
child of hookworm and then return 
him to his home where he has no 
sanitary facilities and no shoes, and 
where his parents through rty, 
ignorance, and, above all without the 
saving knowledge of Jesus, are not 
intelligently concerned about their 
condition. 

To give these parents the path back 
to God through seen to ‘al them 
the fundamentals of hygiene, to help 
them improve their housing and eco- 
nomic condition through better farm- 
ing methods, to show them crop 
rotation and better production meth- 
ods, to help them learn to read and 
write and thus improve their earning 


[Continued on p. 51] 
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WHY DOES 
GOD ALLOW SUFFERING? 


By L. D. JOHNSON 


0”: BRIGHT SUNNY AFTERNOON 
tragedy struck suddenly on the 
high school football practice field of 
my home town. It happened during 
the first real scrimmage of the fall. An 
ordin line play took place, but 
an ian sEiaet a boy 
lay in a heap at the bottom of the 
pile. He had a broken neck. Worse, 
his spinal column was severed. He 
was a fine lad with great promise. 
In the hospital he said to friends who 
stood about his bed, “Pray for me.” 
But within two weeks he died. 

Why? If someone were to blame, 
it would be easier. Poor coaching? 
Faulty equipment? “Dirty” football? 
Ill-conditioned players? None of these 
appeared to be factors in the moment 
of disaster which cost a life and 
plunged a school into grief. 

Of all the words in the language 
of man, none can be sharpened to a 
keener edge than the word, Whr? 
Why does God allow suffering? If he 
is almighty, could he not prevent it? 
And if he is all-loving, why doesn’t 
he? Why must life hurt + aes are 
good men who are so badly ed— 
the Tom Dooleys—taken, while others 
who make no visible contribution to 
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man’s progress or God’s kingdom are 
left-to drag unwilling and unuseful 
feet across fourscore years? How do 
you explain the twisted, broken body 
of a child, victim of a maniac? What 
do you say to the mother who has 
given birth to a physically or mentally 
handicapped baby? The question leaps 
from a thousand anguished hearts 
every hour of every day, flinging itself 


against what often seems to be a silent 


and uncaring universe, “Why did it” 
have to happen?” Why? 


The Universal Question 


One of the oldest and most persis- 
tent fallacies concerning the problem 
is the idea that a way must exist to 
gain immunity from it. Men always 
want to believe that God somehow can 
be manipulated so as to surround us 
with a shield of protection from get- 
ting hurt. 

That is one of the paramount issues — 
in the book of Job. Is uprightness a — 
sure-fire guarantee of immunity? Is it ~ 
a gilt-edged security? Job’s friends — 
thought 2 for they nam to this 


righteous man who had suffered all ; 


kinds of catastrophe and, finding him — 
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sitting on the ash heap of desolation, 
advised: “Repent, Job. Get right with 
God. You know that he would not 

rmit one who is righteous to suffer 
like this.” When Job protested his 
innocence, they gave him a knowing 
look and said, “Think now, who that 
was innocent ever perished?” (Job 
4:7, RSV). 

Ask that of Hiroshima or Nagasaki, 
of Belsen or Buchenwald. Or knock on 
the next door you see with a crape 
hanging on it, and ask that question. 
No, it will not stand up, this proposi- 
tion that the righteous do not suffer. 
Sometimes they suffer because they 
are righteous. For none of us, right- 
eous or unrighteous, are there immuni- 
ties to be begged, borrowed, or 
bought. One of the universals is ex- 
pressed in that same book of Job: 
“Man is born to trouble as [surely as] 
the sparks fly upward” (Job 5:7, 
RSV). 


Why Do We Suffer? 


We may not be able to furnish 
satisfactory reasons why suffering 
comes to all, but we only deceive 
ourselves if we suppose that it does 
not. Sooner or later, we eat the bread 
of sorrow and drink the cup of tears. 
To some, trouble comes precipitously 
like an unexpected and unwelcome 
guest. To others, he is a constant, un- 
pleasant companion. But he comes. 

But why does this happen to every- 
body? Is it always God's will? It 
would help us to realize that much 
which we attribute to providence is 
simply the inevitable result of folly or 
sin. Sometimes it is our own. If we sin, 
we suffer. If we play the fool, we 
must not that we shall always 
be spared the harvest of folly. “God 
is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that [and not something else] 
shall he also reap” (Gal. 6:7). God 


is no safety catch to keep the gun 


from going off when you play Russian 
roulette. 
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Sometimes the sin and folly are not 
attributable to the sufferer. Rather, 
he may be the innocent victim of 
another’s wrong, but his suffering is 
no less acute simply because he was 
innocent. Our lives are so interrelated 
that we do not limit to ourselves the 
consequences of our deeds, good or 
bad. A man is driving in a careful, 
law-abiding manner along the high- 
way when a drunken driver hits his 
car, kills his wife, and maims him 
for life. Should he blame God for 
letting this happen? 

Another source of human suffering 
springs from those mysterious, inex- 
plicable disasters where no one ap- 
pears to be at fault. Lightning strikes, 
a tornado sweeps down, a piece of 
machinery fails, disease attacks. To 
be sure, no situation involving persons 
is wholly without a human factor, 
but multitudes of occasions occur 
where it is impossible to say, “If so- 
and-so had not done such-and-such, 
this would not have happened.” The 
plain fact is that many tragedies defy 
explanation. Shall we attribute such to 
God’s will? 

A final category of suffering is that 
which one voluntarily takes upon him- 
self on behalf of another. This is 
vicarious suffering. All sacrifices of 
self for others have some element of 
the vicarious in them, and the larger 
the vicarious element, the more power- 
fully redemptive the suffering. So 
Christ, “who knew no sin,” was made 
to be sin for us, “that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him” 
(2 Cor. 5:21). 

Think, now, about the question, 
“Why do we suffer?” Do not these four 
categories cover all the cases you 
know? We bring suffering upon our- 
selves; or we inflict it upon others, or 
they inflict it upon us; or we are the 
victims of events for which no cause 
is known; or we voluntarily accept 
suffering to give life or help to some- 
one else, 
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God’s Role in Our Suffering 


But what is God’s role in our suffer- 
ing? If he could t it, is he not 
morally reprehensible if he does not? 
This seems to leave us with a God 
who is either impotent or indifferent. 


We have to start from the point that 
God could prevent suffering if he 
chose to do so. God is sovereign. 
Ultimately, everything that en 
is his ‘emionsblny. Naa could not 
get hurt if God had not made it 

ible. So, in a sense it may be cor- 
rectly said that suffering is the will 
of God—that is, God has not exercised 
his prerogative to prevent suffering. 
In fact, God could have made a world 
where suffering was impossible, but he 
did not. 


At this point we need to ask why 
he did not. Without claiming to know 
more than we do or can know about 
God, we can surmise at least two 
reasons. One is that to surround us 
with protection so that we could not 
hurt ourselves or get hurt would be to 
destroy us as persons. It would be like 
rearing a child locked up in a padded 
cell. God does not operate the kind of 


to become a puppet. You may 
God that this is one prayer he will 
not answer. 


ek on ea x te ee 
a dimension to life without which we 





one is loved as a child. Not to dis- 
cipline the child is a poor way for the 
parent to show love for him. Conclud- 


and being disciplined is evidence that 4 


ing his argument, the author says: — 


“For the moment all discipline seems 
painful rather than pleasant; later it 
yields the peaceful fruit of righteous- 
ness to those who have been trained 
by it” (Heb. 12:11, RSV). What is 
the old adage about “sparing the 
rod”? 

Now I know that this is a hazardous 
conclusion, often sanctimonious 
used to make God responsible for 
kinds of outrageous misfortune or hu- 
man folly and sin. 

If plagues come from human filth, 
or fires from human carelessness, or 
floods from human spoilage of God's 
soil, or wars from human hate and 

, Shall we call these “acts of 
God,” implying that he wanted them? 
Shall we make God responsible for 
cancer or crime? If so, do not all who 
labor to eradicate these evils work 
against the of God? That 
would be an incredible admission! 
Indeed, do we not give witness to 
the fact that God’s will is not com- 
pletely done here on earth every time 


“we pray the Lord’s Prayer: “Thy will — 
be 


lone in earth, as it is in heaven”? 


Nonetheless, we must never seek to — 


reduce God’s relati ips with us to 


doling out sweetness 


When We Yield to God’s Will 

Far more important, however, than” 
speculation about why we suffer is ~ 
letting God help us when we do. At 
this point the apostle Paul's experi-~ 


ence is illuminative. He knew a great 
deal about 


the baptist 


light. God is — 
of sterner stuff, the Bible teaches. — 





pain. Remember his ref-~ 
erence to his “thorn in the flesh” (2 — 
Cor. 12:7). Nobody knows what this | 
was, but it really hurt, as is indicated — 
by the fact that the word thorn literal- 
ly means stake. That thing tore a7 
‘ragged, gaping hole. Paul kept praying ~ 
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to have it removed, but it was not. He 
had to put up with it. But God prom- 
ised him grace adequate to handle it. 
The outcome was that the very weak- 
ness gave occasion for the demon- 
stration of God’s power. God had not 
delivered Paul from his trouble, but 
had delivered him in it. 


Again, one of the apostle’s ambi- 
tions was to preach at Rome and then 
go west to Spain. He finally got to 
Rome, though not as he had hoped, 
but as a prisoner. Yet, writing to some 
friends, he said about his imprison- 
ment: “I want you to know, my broth- 
ers, that what has happened to me 
has, in effect, turned out to the ad- 
vantage of the Gospel” (Phil. 1:12, 
Phillips). Paul did not choose to be a 
prisoner, and he does not say that God 
chose it. After all, many roads led to 
Rome! But the fact was that he was 
a prisoner. And those circumstances 
had been turned to the advantage of 
the gospel. 

His familiar words in the letter to 
the Romans state the Christian case 
clearly: “We know that in everything 
God works for good with those who 
love him, who are called according 
to his purpose” (Rom. 8:28, RSV). 
This inspired observation says simply 
that we may have God's help in han- 
dling whatever happens. This is no 
promise of immunity from trouble. In- 
deed, the very passage contains a 
recitation of some of the perils to 
which we are daily exposed. But, as 
the Bible teaches, none of these 
things—though happen—can 
separate us from love. of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
God will help us to be “more than 


conquerors.” 

Three of the good things God ac- 
complishes in our suffering may be 
noted in conclusion. First, we gain 


1From The New Testament in Modern Eng- 
lish, © J. B. Phillips 1958. Used by permission 
of The Macmillan Company. 
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a widening of our perspectives. Suffer- 
fig con BS 5 areek tone, “Ties 
learned more from three prolonged 
illnesses than I have ever ‘ble 
to get from books,” said one of Ameri- 
ca’s prominent ministers in a sermon 
preached the last year of his life. 

Second, suffering may bring us a 
Dots te of our sympathy. With 

’s help we may become members 
of what Albert weitzer has called 
“The Fellowship of those who bear the 
Mark of Pain.” About them he says: 
“Those who have learned by experi- 
ence what physical pain and bodily 
anguish mean, belong together all the 
world over; they are united by a secret 
bond.” 

Third, suffering may bring a 
strengthening of our faith. It 
strengthened Paul. Writing of a par- 
ticularly perilous period in his life in 
which he was so utterly, unbearably 
crushed that he despaired of surviving, 
he said: “Yet we believe now that we 
had this e ience of coming to the 
end of our tether that we might learn 
to trust, not in ourselves, but in God 
who can raise the dead” (2 Cor. 1:9, 
Phillips). Paul's extremity had in- 
deed Necoie God’s opportunity. 

But, certainly, we have no guarantee 
that suffering will produce such fruit 
of the spirit. Often it bears a harvest 
of bitterness, cynicism, self-pity, 
doubt, and air. The difference is 
not in what life brings to us but in 
what we bring to life. Or to quote Paul 
again: “The pain God is ed to 
guide ends in a saving repentance 


never to be re , whereas the 
world’s pain ends in death” (2 Cor. 
7:10, Moffatt) .5 eee 


*E. F. Tittle, A Mighty Fortress (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949), p. 174. Used by 
permission. 


Albert Schweitzer, On the gts Bae 
Primeval Forest and More from the 
Forest (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948), p. 116. Used by permission. 

*Phillips, op. cit., p. 380. Used by permission. 

5James Moffatt, A New Translation of the 
Bible (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1935), 
p. 228. Used by permission. 
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Se James Wilson, Jr. ‘ 
b Senior, ministerial student. 


Jacksonville State College 


? ia Mili — Secksonville : 
*® 4 ARIZONA 
— 4 , - George M, Williams 


- "Senior, social studies 
’ Grand Canyon College 
: Phoenix 


Johnny Jackson 
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Ouachita Baptist College 
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i - dniversity of Colorado | 
Boulder 
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Florida State University 
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Senior, English 
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Senior, English 
Mercer University 
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Lovisiana State University 
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Junior, speech 

‘University of Hawaii 
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Ist Class Midshipman 

, U. S. Naval Academy 
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Junior, chemistry 

Northwestern University 
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University of Michigan 
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Gary Martin 
Senior, mathematics 
University of Wichita 
Wichita 
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Tynes Jackson 

Senior, accounting. 
Mis<issippi State University 
State College 
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Sibley Charles Burnette 
Senior, physics and math 
Georgetown College 
Georgetown 


MISSOURI 

Gary Achenbach 

Junior, chemical engineering 
Missouri School .of Mines 
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Sandra Shields 


Junior, Art ie 
Eastern New Mexico Universif¥ 
Portales 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Randy Mishoe 

Senior, agricultural economics 
Clemson College 
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_ Anne Strickland 
Senior, history 
Duke University 
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TENNESSEE 
Bill Griffith 
Senior, history 
Belmont College 
Nashville 
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John William Greer 
Senior, history 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
TEXAS 
William H. Harrison, Jr: 
Senior, agriculture 
Texas A & M College 
College Station 
OKLAHOMA 


John Scales 

Senior, philosophy 

Oklahoma Baptist University 
Shawnee : 
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Kenneth Gamble | 
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Utah State University 
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University of Oregon 
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oo - . VIRGINIA 
‘ew cea James E. Thomas. 
Senior, philosophy 
The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg 





By C. C. WARREN 


E The College Student in the 30,000 Movement 


HE FIRST FUNCTION of the BSU is 

properly to relate YOU to your 
church and denomination while you 
are in college. 

Your denomination is engaged in a 
| Jubilee Advance Program, striving to 
‘organize 10,000 new churches and 
' establish 20,000 missions by the end 
of 1964, as evidence of gratitude to 
God for his blessings across a span 
| of 150 years. YOU are needed now. 


Gear In 

A jet engine may have tremendous 
power, but unless you can get it 
started and throw it into gear, you 
get nowhere. 

The 30,000 Movement has the po- 
tential. According to its design, the 
associational missions committee leads 
in making a thorough survey, classify- 
/ing the needs and allocating the re- 
sponsibility to the several churches. 
The church missions committee des- 
Pignates the sponsoring group. The 
| sponsoring group, in turn, calls upon 
| YOU for help and “they’re off,” if each 
| group plays well his part. 
Get Rolling 
| If somebody has failed, what can 
Fyou do to GEAR IN the 30,000 Move- 
" ment and GET it ROLLING? 
' The BSU Manual suggests survey- 
Ving the community for needy areas 
and organizing missions projects for 
them, using as many students as possi- 
ble. Fine, but if several organizations 
should attempt the same things, natu- 
tally a traffic jam would be encoun- 
tered and confusion would result. 
| What about trying this procedure? 

1. The logical person to take the 
initiative and follow through is the 
' BSU missions chairman. Contact him. 

2. Missions chairman, request the 
BSU director, the faculty adviser, the 
associational superintendent of mis- 
sions, and a local pastor to get to- 
gether, discover any missing link, and 
determine to do something about it. 
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3. Next, have a joint meeting of 
the five mentioned above with the 
associational missions committee and 
the BSU missions committee. 

4. If and where there is no asso- 
ciational missions committee or church 
missions committee, urge that these 
committees be appointed. If it seems 
impractical or impossible to have them 
appointed immediately, the BSU mis- 
sions committee can work with the 
pastor and the missions committee 
of an individual church and still GET 
something ROLLING. 

5. See that all become thoroughly 
familiar with the plan of co-operation 
as outlined in the following tracts, 
available without cost from your state 
30,000 Movement chairman, in care 
of your state Baptist headquarters: 
“Associational Missions Committee in 
the 30,000 Movement” and “The 
Church Missions Committee in the 
30,000 Movement.” If this is done, 
you are sure to GET something 
ROLLING. 

Churches and missions should be 
started in over 60,000 places in the 
United States. - 

Remember, “A mission is anywhere 
one or more members are sent from 
the local church or churches at regu- 
lar intervals to preach or teach the 
Word of God.” 

Go Places 

Hundreds of various types of mis- 
sions needed are doubtless in the 
vicinity of the colleges and universities 
in our several states. Thousands of 
Baptist students are capable, ready 
and willing to be used, if the above- 
mentioned groups are brought to- 
gether and students are challenged 
and asked to serve. If the plan sug- 
gested here is followed through, we 
will really GO PLACES. 

YOU on the campus can ~~ * the 
30,000 Movement a “shot in 
that is sorely needed now. GEAR IN; 
GET ROLLING; GO PLACES. ¢ ¢« « 
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DENOMINATION 





A PREVIEW OF DECEMBER ACTIVITY 


'N ACTION 


r Gainer E. Bryan, Jr. 
jitor, The Maryland Baptist 





WMU 


The WMU Week of Prayer for foreign missions and Lottie 
oon Christmas Offering is now a church wide event. Like 


The 





oristmas Shopping for those who want to avoid the rush, 


is heduled a little earlier every year. This year 
begins November 27 and ends December l. 

Southern Baptists had 1,539 foreign missionaries in 
countries of the world as this was being written. Church 





mbers will pray and give November 27-December 1 that 
ese laborers will be more effective in their witness 


that other talented young people will join them. 
December 3 will be Foreign Missions Day in the Sunday 





nool. Special material for programs can be found in the 
vember isSue of The Sunday School Builder. 





The night of December 4 is designated on the Southern 


ptist 1961 Calendar of Activities as associational 


) 


1ining Union "M" Night. "M" stands for mobilization, 





term in vogue and first used when this annual event was 


ld in Georgia just after World War II. The idea of "M" 
ht was to mobilize forces in support of the coming 
ir's Training Union program. It has become the largest 
ual gathering of Baptists. 

A Conference on Work with National (Negro) Baptists 
scheduled in Memphis, Tennessee, December 4-6. Racial 





rest tends to obscure the fact that Southern Baptists, 


mm the church to the Convention level, co-operate in 
nt work with Negro Baptists. All six of our denomi- 


tion's seminaries, plus Carver School of Missions and 


-ial Work, are open to Negroes. 

Students, at home for Christmas holidays, will have 
opportunity to present their Christian testimonies 
their home churches the evening of December 24, when 

ident Night at Christmas will be observed. 

Southern Baptists are asked to see the old year out 
the new year in on their knees at a Watch Night Prayer 
vice December 31. The special object of prayer will 

the 1962 Jubilee Advance Program, the theme of which is 
aching the Unreached Areas for Christ.” 

These denominational activities in December will sup- 
ment the observance of the birth of our Lord. 
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at the university was 
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e Made 

God in His Own Image.’” She sat 

there, eyes clear and steady, studying 

the reaction of her words on the Bible 

professor. A faint smile crept across 

her face as no apparent shock was 
registered on the man’s face. 

“Was it hard to write? Where did 
you find materials?” the professor 
asked. 

“No, it was easy to write. You see, 
my father always taught me there 
is no God. In my paper I just wrote 
about the things I had heard from 
him.” 

“As you know,” she went on, “Dad 
is a professor here at the university. 
His parents were missionaries to 
Japan. When he got old enough to 
express his own will, he rebelled 
against both his parents and God. He 
was not such a bad man; I guess I 
would call him a practical atheist.” 

“A practical atheist?” questioned 
the teacher. 

“Yes, for Dad usually went to 
church, and he believed that the 
Christian faith was good. He said that 
the church helped stabilize society. 
As a matter of fact, he even gave some 
financial support to the church. 

“But,” she continued, almost resent- 
ful now, “he reared his family to be- 
lieve there is no God. I went all the 
way through the university, graduated, 
and joined the WAC’s believing that 
man had dreamed up the existence of 
God.” 

“What happened to change your 
mind?” querried the professor. 

“That brings me to the reason I 
came to talk with you,” she said. 


a 
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By HAROLD C. BENNETT 


“Right now I'm trying to make a de- 
cision. I’m not sure what to do. Back 
during the war while I was still in 
service I had an unusual experience. I 
guess you've imagined, I never did 
attend church too much. Oh, occasion- 
ally, but not too often. I never did 
listen to what the pastor said. But 
the chaplain on base asked me to help 
out in the services. I could play the 
organ pretty well, and so I agreed to 
lay.” 

“Why did you do that? You didn’t 
believe in God, did you?” 

“I don’t know why. I guess I wanted 
to help,” she said. “Besides, the chap- 
lain acted as if he really believed in 
what he was doing.” 

“Did you talk with him very much?” 

“No, not too much,” she said. “But 
I did talk with him several times. I 
remember once, when we were talking 
about the order of service for the 
next Sunday, all of a sudden, but very 
quietly, he asked me if I were a Chris- 
tian. I laughed—sort of uneasily— 
ahd told him I was not. Then I 
hurried to explain that I was only 
playing the organ to help out. I told 
him I didn’t believe in anything.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Nothing. Nothing at all.” 

“How did you feel about that?” he 
asked, giving her time to think. 

“At first I was upset. Who did he 
think he was, talking to me about 
being a Christian? But, I thought, he 
hadn't talked to me; he'd only asked 
me a question.” 

“What happened after that?” 

“Oh,” she said, with sparkle in her 
voice, “I'll never forget that day. We 
finished the order of service, and then 
just before I stood to leave the office, 
he looked straight at me and said, ‘Td 


like to tell you what Christ means to 7 
me.’ Without waiting for my reply he © 
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told me what Jesus had done for him. 
I'll never forget his sincerity.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Nothing. When he finished telling 
me of his experience, he stood, put out 
his hand to shake mine, and said, ‘Tl 
see you Sunday.’ I wanted to run out 
of the office, but still I wanted to stay 
and ask questions. I stood up, then 
shook his hand, and started to say 
something. Before I could get it out, 
he added, ‘I’ve been praying for you.’ 
I left without saying a word.” 

“What happened next?” 

“Well, that night for the first time 
I prayed. I asked God to help me. I 
remember that I talked to God a long 
time, all about myself and then I 
would ask him to help me. Soon I 
fell asleep feeling that he was going 
to help me.” 

The professor smiled. “Did you be- 
come a Christian that night?” 

“No, I didn’t. But when Sunday fi- 
nally came, I was anxious to go to 
church. The chaplain greeted me 
warmly. Then he preached. I'll never 
forget his sermon; he preached on 
John 3:16. I had heard the verse be- 
fore, but that day it seemed personal. 
I felt God gave his Son for me.” 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“Well, while the chaplain was 
preaching I told God that I wanted to 
believe in Jesus and follow him. Right 
then I accepted Christ! It was won- 
derful. A great burden seemed to be 
taken from my heart. I was thrilled. 
After the service I told the chaplain. 
He said, “Thank you, God.’ Well, later 
I was baptized and joined a church.” 

“And now the war is over and you 
are out of service and have come back 
home,” said the teacher. “I know 
you're glad to get back home.” 

“Yes, I am,” she said. “But going 
back to the reason why I came to see 
you. ...” She glanced at her watch. 

“Don’t worry about the time slip- 
ping by. It’s partly my fault, because 
I kept asking questions.” 
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“Oh, you didn’t ask too many ques- 
tions, but you are a good listener,” 
she said. “The decision I told you I 
was trying to make doesn’t seem to be 
a problem now. As I've talked, the 
way has become clear. Before coming 
home, I felt God had called me for 
some special service. I wasn’t sure 
what it was. But, now I see it all. 
God has a mission for me and my life. 
He’s called me, and I am going as a 
missionary to Japan.” She paused, and 
then added, as if a new revelation 
had come, “Well, my life is a mission.” 

Her face was radiant, and the pro- 
fessor could see that there was joy in 
her heart. 

The postscript to this story is that 
after several years of further study and 
preparation, this young woman sailed 
for Japan. Today she is a missionary 
there. From time to time the professor 
hears from her. Almost always, after 
telling about her work, she mentions 
her parents and her concern for them. 
The last time the professor heard, the 
parents were still not Christians. 

One note of reality this story brings 
to the conscience of the Christian is 
that we have more than just these two 
parents in the United States who are 
not Christians. There are millions. 
Again, many more live in other lands 
than can be reached by this one dedi- 
cated young lady or others like her 
now serving. She found a mission for 
her life because she let God speak. 

Christian collegians are being con- 
fronted by the greatest opportunities 
history has ever afforded. In every 
direction and in every area lies oppor- 
tunity. That opportunity is to witness 
to the whole world in this generation. 
It can be done, and Christian students 
can do it. But, you ask: “Where can 
I start? What can I do? How can I 
make a contribution? How will I know 
God is calling me?” 

It would be presumptuous for me to 
assume that I can answer all these 
questions. I cannot. I can, however, 
make some suggestions. This is what 
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I think you can do right now for mis- 
sions: 

Set a time every day for Bible read- 
ing and prayer. The reason God does 
not move more of us to action is that 
we are not willing for him to speak 
to us. His Word must become a lamp 
unto our feet and a light unto our 
paths. As you read, listen with your 
ears, yes, but also with your heart. 
Then spend time in prayer. Prayer will 
bring you closer to God. In prayer 
you can confess your sins, ask for 
forgiveness, and find God’s will. 

Jesus did not say that following him 
would be easy. He did not say that 
giving your testimony to fellow stu- 
dents would be easy. He did, how- 
ever, commission us to do just that. 
He expects obedience. We are to be 
doers of the Word as well as hearers. 

Many feel that a non-Christian 
college student is especially difficult 
to win. This may be true, but so is 
the statement of Dr. C. E. Autrey, 
director of the Division of Evange- 
lism, Home Mission Board. He af- 
firms in his new book, You Can Win 
Souls, that ro soul is too hopeless, no 
case too difficult for God’s power. 

Southern Baptists have launched 
out on faith to establish 30,000 new 
churches and missions by the end of 
1964. This undertaking is unparalleled 
in the history of our Convention. It is 
akin to the greatest challenge ever 
given to man—the Great Commission. 

New churches reach people faster— 
ten times faster—than older, estab- 
lished churches. With reference to the 
30,000 Movement, here are things you 
can do: 

1. Talk with the BSU director con- 
cerning your place of service in reach- 
ing unreached people. 

2. Talk with your pastor about the 
oo to help in locating 
places where new churches and mis- 
sions are needed. 

3. Visit with the associational mis- 
sionary and missions committee to 
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see if they can use you to help 
establish new work. 

4. Offer yourself in complete sur- 
render and service. 

God calls all Christians into his 
service. He calls you to make your 
life a mission. And God is more in- 
terested in your availability than in 
your ability. That is not to say that 
ability is not a factor in winning the 
world. It is, but the first step is 
availability. 

When you view your life as a mis- 
sion, everything you do is significant. 
You can give your money to home and 
foreign missions. Of course, the tithe 
of your income ought to be placed 
in the church, and then over-and- 
above gifts can be made to the Annie 
Armstrong Offering for home missions 
and the Lottie Moon Christmas Of- 
fering for foreign missions. 

You can give your time and talents 

to the church where you are a mem- 
ber. If you do not live in the same 
town where your church member- 
ship is, move your membership so 
your life can count for God. God ex- 
pects you to live for him whether you 
are at home or away. 
. You can give yourself. You may 
react, “I cannot, not right now, any- 
way.” Why not? Why waste years of 
valuable opportunity? The only thing 
you have that God is really interested 
in is yourself. God does not so much 
want what you have or may have as 
he wants you. 

Your life is a mission, yes, but 
missions, to be permanent, must be 
expressed through Christ’s church. He 
said, “And upon this rock I will build 
my church; and the gates of hell shall ~ 
not prevail against it” (Matt. 16:18). 
Jesus is building his church from 
people like Peter and James and 
John and Paul, and you and me. For 
our lives to make an eternal contri- ~ 
bution, we must give them through ~ 
the church. For this purpose God ~ 
established the church. 
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—Baptist Student Union 
Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


Employer: ‘We need a responsible man.” 

Job Applicant: "That's me. Wherever | 
worked, if anything went wrong | was 
responsible.” 


A pair of four-year-olds were found deep 
in conversation. ‘No, / can't marry you,” 
he little girl said. “In our family we marry 
nly relatives. My mother married my 
tather, my aunt married my uncle, and my 
grandmother married my grandfather." 


Small boy looking at a great Dane: 
“Ils he for me or am/ for him?” 


One blistering hot day when they had 
guests for dinner, a mother asked her four- 
year-old son to say grace before the meal. 

‘But | don't know what to say," the boy 
exclaimed. 

‘Oh, just say what you've heard me say,’ 
said the mother. 

Obediently the boy bowed his head and 
murmured: "Oh, Lord, why did | invite these 
people here ona hot day like this?” 








By MRS. H. FRANKLIN PASCHALL 


A’ IS TRUE in any worthwhile enter- 
prise, the records of your Train- 
ing Union are vital to the proper 
exercising of its necessary functions. 
Well-kept records reflect success or 
failure. 

There cannot be well-kept records 
without a capable and devoted secre- 
tary. He should be a Christian and a 
faithful church member. He must love 
his work and apply himself with dili- 

ence if the department is to be the 

meficiary of good records. He 
should recognize the values inherent 
in the Eight Point Record System and 
study the best methods for its opera- 
tion. 

By showing the members in an in- 
teresting and tactful manner the quali- 
ty of service they are rendering in the 


union, he will inspire them to do bet- - 


ter work. 

The secretary, along with all mem- 
bers, must keep spiritually and mental- 
ly fit: (1) by having a daily time of 
prayer and Bible study; (2) by un- 
dertaking a special plan of studying 
and completing books in the Churc 
Study Course; and (3) by studying 
The Baptist Training Union Magazine 


By MRS. RALPH BURTON JOHNSON 


SHOULD I spend my time as 
secretary of a a 
when I could ‘ro -in’ 
(rather than ‘roll-out-of') bed on Sun- 
day morning? Besides, 4 do classes 
need secretaries, anyway 
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Here are some tips on serving 
as secretary of your Sunday 
school class or Training Union. 


and Baptist Young People and other 
Training Union helps. The secretary 


may refer to the Baptist co oe 
ple’s Union Administration for er 
details of his job. 

Full co-operation may be expected 
from other union officers. They should 
take care to get the report to the 
secretary without delay. 


The secretary can be of definite 
assistance in keeping the records so 
that a check can easily be made. from 
time to time as to the standing of 
the union on the Standard of Excel- 
lence. No department or union can be 
Standard unless accurate records are 
kept. For these the secretary is clear- 
ly responsible. 

However, if they become an end 
in themselves, records are of no value, 
The secretary must understand that 
they are important because they are 
about people. They indicate the 
needs and potentialities of persons 
and are therefore of no small value. 
Since they enable an organization to 
keep its end and prime objective im 
view, they are indispensable. » ¢ « 


; 
Could this be your attitude? : 
you, as class % 
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secretary, a 
pusher”? Can your d ha ~— 
up in the phrase “counting noses 
nickels”? Perhaps you can ans\ 
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Christians are “ le who care,” 
according to E. Stanley Jones’ defini- 
tion. Im the Sermon on the Mount, 
Christ said, “But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you” (Matt. 6:33). Again, 
before his ascension into heaven, 
Christ commissioned his disciples to 
go, to teach, and to baptize others, 
even as they had been taught in the 
Christian faith and practice. Chris- 
tianity, then, demands action since a 
lot of “go” is in the word gospel. 

When one disciplines himself by 
scheduling his time so that he may 
accept a worthy responsibility in his 
church, he becomes aware of the 
rewards for his efforts. He makes 
progress in overcoming such enemies 
of human living as self-centeredness, 
negativism, inferiorities, divided loyal- 
ties, and an unchristian social order. 
He experiences victorious vitality 
from mastering circumstances. 

Only eternity will reveal the im- 
portance of a dedicated, effective 
class secretary who has seen his op- 
portunity of service in its proper 
perspective. 

Christianity, as demonstrated in the 
ministry of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
is concerned with the worth and 
dignity of the individual. When the 
Spiritual significance of his work is 
grasped, the secretary is then moti- 
vated toward faithfulness and de- 
pendability. The records with which 
the Sunday school class secretary 


1E. pcm! Jones, Abundant Raed (Nashb- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1952), 
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deals are indispensable to a Bible class 
to the extent that they act as a ther- 
mometer to measure the spiritual 
growth of individual class members. 

When this officer follows the biblical 
exhortation, “Let all things be done 
decently and in order” (1 Cor. 14:40), 
no room exists for haphazard methods 
in his role in the class or in the king- 
dom. 

Basic to becoming an effective 
secretary is an understanding of the 
purpose of the record system. The 
Six Point Record System as used in 
churches affiliated with the Southern 
Baptist Convention has been referred 
to by some as the six-point habit chart. 
Accurately-kept records reveal both in- 
dividual and group progress or failure 
and serve to stimulate action. This 
system can guide the teacher and the 
class officers as make plans to 

and the breadth and depth of bibli- 
ee knowledge and as they prepare to 
improve the” quality of Christian serv- 
ice among members. 

It is the constant duty of the secre- 

to remind the other class officers 
of the availability and usability of the 
records. If only a few members attend 


the class regularly, the officers should 
determine cause. If two or 
three members habitually bring their 


Bibles, the teacher may decide to call 
for more Bible-searchin cH 
during the lesson 
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so that they may give more attention 
to the study of God’s Word. 

By frequently suggesting to the 
class some scriptural passages for 
the interpretation of the respective 
points in the Six Point Record System, 
the secretary will tend to magnify the 
spiritual aspects of the habits being 
formed. Pertinent passages include: 
Psalm 122:1—Sunday School Attend- 
ance; 1 Corinthians 14:40—On Time; 
Ephesians 6:17—Bible Brought; 1 Co- 
rinthians 16:2—Offering; Psalm 119:1 
—Prepared Lesson; and Hebrews 10: 
25—Preaching Attendance.? By mak- 
ing monthly “report cards” for each 
member, the secretary may lead mem- 
bers to fulfil the requirements of the 
Six Point Record System and, thereby, 
encourage spiritual growth. 

The secretary must be familiar with 
the various record forms available to 
the local church in operating the Six 
Point Record System. These forms in- 
clude: Information Card on Six Point 
Credits, Form 5; Classification Slips 
for New Members, Form 10; Indi- 
vidual Report Envelope, Form 15; 
Class Record Card, Form 35Q; 
or Transfer Slip, Form 75; Visitor's 
Slip, Form 80; Young People’s Class 
Record Book, No. 72; and Young 
People’s Group Record Book, No. 74. 

Perhaps the two most complete 

idebooks for the explanation of 

forms are The Six Point Record 
System and Its Use by Emma Noland, 
and Young People and the Sunday 
School Challenge by James V. Lackey. 
Other helpful leaflets and books in- 
clude “How to Install and ate the 
Six Point Record System” Emma 
Noland, “Young People Will Serve” 
by Gainer E. Bryan, Jr., Young People 
in the Sunday School by A. V. Wash- 
burn, and Building a Standard Sun- 
day School by Arthur Flake. 

A complete list, with samples, of 
all six point record supplies can be 

*James V. oe Young P oe ee 


Sunday School ie (Nash 
tion Press, 1960), p. 94. 


“Point Record System; and (3) remov- 


‘Lord” (Col. 3:23). ee e- 





secured upon request from the Baptist 
Sunday School Board, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, or from a Baptist Book Store. 

A second function of a good secre- 
tary lies in the actual securing of the 
records. This demands neatness, ac- 
curacy, speed, and intelligent presenta- 
tion. This requires that he (1) procure 
literature and the necessary rec- 
ord supplies (including pencils!) 
from the department secretary and 
distribute these materials to the class 
members; (2) ag the individual 
reports, preferably from the group 
leaders, and tabulate the results in 
the class record booklet; (3) record 
the names of visitors and new mem- 
bers and report promptly to the vice- 
president, group leaders, and de- 
partmental secretary; (4) distribute 
the Information Card (Form 5) to 
new members and assign them to a 
group leader; and (5) maintain an 
accurate roll, utilizing drop or trans- 
fer slips according to the policy of the 
pre 

The class secretary should discuss 
with the departmental secretary the 
correct methods in (1) figuring the 
class grade; (2) checking visitors and 


new members on the weekly Six 


ing members’ names from the roll. 
(Remember, the class grade is secon- 
dary to concern for an individual! ) 

A third duty is to guide in the use — 
of records by calling attention to 
weekly progress or failure and report- 
ing monthly progress at the monthly 
class meeting. 

A fourth duty is to plan the annual 
budget needs. This may include the ~ 
provision for study maps, class social 
activities, flowers for the sick, and ~ 
publicity (postage, stationery, and ~ 
posters). : 

So YOUR CLASS ELECTED YOU SECG-_ 
rETARY? Then claim God’s promise” 
to be with you always. Too, “Whe 
soever ye do, do it heartily, as to the” 
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By PHYLLIS NELL LANE 
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“city bus. I had to walk about a block ™ 


- mother to come after me, because she 





told him I wanted to attend college. 
He asked “Why?” I replied that I was 
not ready to face the world with only 
a high school education. He advised © 
me to go to college for two years and 
then try something else. 

That fall I entered William Carey 
College, a small Baptist college in my 
home town, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
The atmosphere of the school is 
Christian and friendly. Being a small 
college, its faculty is able to give in-— 
dividual attention to each student. 

One of the first things I learned 
to do after enrolling was to ride the 


from the building to the street where — 
I boarded the bus. All of the motor- 
men were very nice to me. They let 
me off at a little store not too far 
from our home. I had to telephone 


Seas uw es = Go. me oe Se ee ee ee ee Oe mele le et 


would not allow me to cross Main 
Street, which is a highway. 

To help me walk I use a long stick 
which I hold with both hands, as one 
would hold a broom. When I was little” 
I used a fishing cane. One night I had~ 
a dream about a gold stick which 
would look much nicer and would be- 
more substantial than a fishing cane. 
When I told my doctor in Jackson, 
Mississippi, about this, he said he 
could not get me a gold stick, but he” 
could have an aluminum one made, 
‘He then telephoned the brace shop. 
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to have an aluminum tube cut and two 
handgrips and a rubber tip put on it. 
The stick was made that day before 
I left Jackson. People have called it 
many different names, such as “Pogo 
Stick,” “Dreamer,” and “Baton.” 

I have an IBM electric typewriter 
which I used in doing my school work, 
It is very hard for me to write be- 
cause it takes every muscle in my 
body. All my teachers have been very 
considerate and have either let me 
take my tests at home on my type- 
writer or have given them to me 
orally. They have always accepted my 
papers which had some typographical 
errors on them. My typewriter has a 
special keyboard cover about one 
fourth of an inch above the keys. This 
helps to prevent many of my mistakes, 
because my hand can rest on the key- 
board and my fingers can glide over 
the keys. In order for me to , my 
finger has to go into the hole of the 
desired key. 

I majored in general speech in col- 
lege. Public atte seemed to help 
me improve in conversational speak- 
ing. Phonetics hel me learn to 
pronounce words correctly. I had a 
wonderful speech teacher who helped 
me a great deal. English was my 


minor. 





My friends have really been a great 
help to me throughout my life’ and 
especially in college. No one 
he me al] the time, but different 
ones did. A different friend in each 
class took notes on carbon paper so 
that I could have a copy. Every time 
I needed help to get up or down 
stairs, nearby was always someone 
willing to assist. 

My parents have also really been 
wonderful to me. Mother wrote my 
library work for me as I told her 
what to write. She carried me to 
school every day and came after me 
the days I didn’t ride the bus home. 
Daddy helped me in a financial way. 
They both encouraged me to keep on 
when the going was rough. 

God has been my greatest help. 
When I became discouraged, he sup- 
plied me with strength and courage. 
God has led me through all of my 
trials and hardships; he has been my 
constant source of inspiration and 
strength. I have faith in hi t he 
will lead me throughout life. 

Last year I received my bachelor 
of arts degree from William Carev 
Cellege. at was a happy time for 
all of us, because we could see the 
result of four years of study. I had 
achieved my ambition. eee 

—— 














































CHRISTIANITY 
IN LIFE WEEK 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
STATE COLLEGE 


By CAROLYN LEE AND THOMAS S. MESSER 


Larry Johnson, BSU missions chairman, 
meets with his committee members to 
make long-range plans for the coming 
campus evangelism week. 





Dr. Thomas S. Messer, student director 
and professor of Bible, confers with 
Russel Washburn, BSU president, and 
Larry Johnson about final preparations 
and last minute alterations in plan: for 


the week. 
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-for afternoons and evenings as well, 





The Baptist Student Union at South. ~ 
east Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau, observed evangelism em- 
phasis week last January 10-12. The 
consciousness that ninety Baptist pref- 
erence students had never made a 
public profession of faith in Christ led 
members to plan this special “Chris- 
tianity In Life Week.” 

To lead in the activities, Mr. Bill 
Junker, director of student evangelism 
from the Student Department, Baptist 
Sunday School Board, Nashville, 
brought a team of three college stu- 
dents to the campus: Eddie Williams 
from the University of Tennessee 
Medical School, Memphis; Karen 
Owings from Memphis State Univer- 
sity; and Billy Highsmith from Austin 
Peay State College, Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee. 

The team delivered challenging 
messages, conducted panels, led in 
discussion groups, and offered counsel 
during the week. Early morning serv- 
ices focused attention upon “Factors 
in Witnessing”—such as prayer, faith, 7 
and the Bible. Services were scheduled ~ 


at which time pungent topics of dis- 7 
cussion included: “The Crowd May) 
Be Wrong,” “Is Life Worth Living?” 
“What Does Your Religion Mean toy 
You?” and “Our Continuing Responsi- 7 
bility.” 2 

Each phase of the program was de-= 
signed to challenge and train Christian 
students to take the Christian message 7 
to the non-Christian on the campus} 








to help them to arrive at a na 
wholesome approach to witnessini 
which will continue after graduationj® 
to lead them toward a disciplined life 
of prayer and study; and to cultivate) 
in Christian students a knowledge of” 
the power of the Holy Spirit and a7 
new dependence upon him. 
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Shirley Snider, BSU secretary, checks 
the list of Baptist preference stu- 
dents as Nina Graham, a BSU 
member, waits for the names of the 
students she is to contact. 


Bill Junker, who cc-ordinated the 
special week, speaks to the group 
at vespers. These services each 
evening were designed to reach 
both Christians and non-Christians. 
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Karen Owings, Bill Junker, Eddie Williams, and 
Billy Highsmith, visiting evangelistic team mem- 
bers, look over the special library display set up 
to emphasize evangelistic efforts on campus and 
throughout the world. 


The BSU steering committee and the visiting team 
have a “get-acquainted" luncheon on the first 
day of the special week. 


“Factors in Christian Witnessing" serves as the 
topic for a panel discussion led by team members. 
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Billy Highsmith, right, and BSU vice-president 
Neil Keeney make a practical application of 
Christian witnessing in a dormitory visit. 


Eddie Williams leads in the first of 


three early morning services. 


BSUers enjoy coffee and doughnuts after a morn- 
ing service. Fellowship of students with leaders 
idded greatly to the effectiveness of the 
emphasis. 


Capacity chapel crowds at all the 

services were evidence that the 

campus evangelism week was well re- 
a y~ —_ — and careful — 
plannin ica Baptist stu- — 

A. proup of young ladies meet for an informal dents pda 9 ina mente interest — 
Bible discussion led by Karen Owings. in personal witnessing. 
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ROM New York Crry to Miami, 

Florida, and from Richmond, Vir- 
inia, to San Francisco, California, 
Southern Baptist churches will be 
observing Student Night at Christmas 
on December 31, 1961. SNAC, as it 
is called, is the opportunity for Bap- 
tist students to a their spiritual 
experiences on the college campus 
with the folks in the “home church.” 
It is also an occasion for the home 
church to honor its collegians. 

Program materials are supplied to 
all churches by the Student De- 
partment of the Baptist Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, Tennessee. Long be- 
fore December of each year, plans are 
under way for the Student Night at 
Christmas materials. Let us take a look 
at the production of the SNAC pro- 
gram for 1961. 

In July, 1960, the assignment of 
the 1961 SNAC materials was made 
to one of the staff members in the 
Student Department. In September, 
1960, the theme was submitted to the 
department head and other staff mem- 
bers for approval. The theme chosen 
for 1961 was “Greater Is He,” based 
on 1 John 4:4, “Greater is he that is 
in you, than he that is in the world.” 

Materials were written, rewritten, 
and finally turned over to the editorial 
section m4 the Student Department for 
editing on June 1, 1961. The art work 
which illustrates the SNAC materials 
was requesied from the Art Depart- 
ment June 15. The manuscript and 
art work was checked and all materials 
given the printer August 15. In late 
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ED SEABOUGH GETTING STUDENT NIGHT AT CHRISTMAS UNDER WAY 





October the materials were sent to the 
mailing section and by November 1, 
— astors and ministers of edu- 

agg aeoeer Foe the Southern Bap- 
ist : Comenie had in hand the 1961 
Student Night at Christmas materials. 

After the or receives the ma- 
terials, he either plans the program 
himself or works with a committee to 
complete the plans. 

During the Thanksgiving holidays 
the pastor and his committee enlisted 
students who were home for the holi- 
days to help with the SNAC program. 
During these first two weeks of De- 
cember, letters are being written to 
collegians, reminding them of respon- 
sibilities or enlisting them to partici- 
pate in the . 

When students return home for the 
Christmas holidays, pastors and com- 
mittees will meet with them to re- 
hearse and further plan the program. 

rtant has been the preparation 
and ieee done to present SNAC in 
each church. The most important part 
of the program, however, is you as the 
prorat 3 No doubt, you can help your 
home pastor by writing him now, tell- 
ing him you will be happy to help 
make SNAC in your church a success. 
Present a demonstration SNAC pro- 
gram at a BSU noonday, vesper, or de- 
votional service. When you get your 
assi t on the SNAC program in 
at en prepare for and pray 
about your responsibility. Then pre- 
sent your part on the program with the 
realization that is he that is in 
you than he that is in the world. © ¢ © 
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RUDY STRAIGHTENED her student 
T apron and adjusted her nursing 
cape. I just must see Jim at Christ- 
mas; ma I can convince Mrs. 
Dowell, = thought. 

Hesitantly, she knocked on Dean 
Dowell’s door. 

“Come in.” 

Trudy entered and waited respect- 
fully for Mrs. Dowell to speak. 

“Yes, Miss Taylor?” 

Rubbing her moist palms nervously, 
she blurted out too loudly, “Mrs. 
Dowell, I want to go home for Christ- 
mas. Will you change my leave?” 

“What is so urgent?” 

She looked at her dean, studying 
her immaculate white nylon uniform, 
her soft, well-kept hands, her silvery 
hair neatly pinned under the pleated 
nutcup cap. Her courage melted. How 
can I tell her that Jim might pro- 
pose under the mistletoe, she thought. 
How can I tell her that we need to 
see each other after his year in pilot 
school?” 

“Well... ,” demanded Mrs. Dowell. 

“I. . . 1 am homesick, I guess.” 

“Come now. I know that isn’t the 
reason, and you know it. We all get 
homesick for our families at Christmas. 
Could it be a young man?” she asked 
kindly. 

Trudy’s face colored quickly. “How 
did you know?” 

“I was young once too, my dear. 
Is your friend in college or the armed 
services?” 

“He just graduated from pilot 
school. He’s home on _ graduation 
leave.” 

“Are you engaged, Miss Taylor?” 

BNO, 435" 

“Do you hope to be?” 

Trudy stiffened as she looked up 
into Mrs. Dowell’s eyes. Instead of 
the sternness she anticipated, she saw 
only warmth and sympathy. “I do 
want to see him.” 

“I am sure that you would like to 
see him, and I'd like to say that you 
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can, but it’s impossible. Perhaps if 
I had known a month ago, it could 
have been arranged.” 

“His graduation date was pushed up 
two weeks,” answered the girl, mis- 
erably. “I didn’t know until yester- 
day.” 

“We all would like to go to our 
homes for the holiday season, but if 
we are nurses, we must also think of 
the patients.” 

“The doctors are discharging many 
before the 25, Mrs. Dowell,” said 
Trudy hopefully. 

“I know that many of our present 
patients will be dismissed, but half 
of our nursing staff will be gone too. 
Sadly, we usually have a number 
of emergencies to care for, and we 
must be prepared.” 

“Could I go for one day?” 

Mrs. Dowell frowned. “Miss Taylor. 
Did you ever stop to think sheik 
the way that the patients feel at 
Christmas? Old Mrs. Chadwick in 2B 
West has been here for three seasons. 
Her children don’t even come to see 
her.” 

“I know,” said Trudy softly. “She 
thinks I’m her daughter.” 

“Susan Brown in Children’s was ad- 
mitted last Christmas Eve when her 
nightie caught fire. That’s pretty hard 
for a little six-year-old.” 

Trudy turned to leave. “I guess 
that I ain pretty selfish.” 

“Remember, Miss Taylor,” mur- 
mured the dean, “happiness can be 
found through service.” 

Trudy’s soft rubber soles resounded 

i in the long, polished 
corridor as she stomped toward the 
nurses’ home. “How does she know 
what it means to be in love?” she 
said to herself. “She’s been dean for 
so long! I just must see Jim. Who will 
go with him to the sk. . +. carol- 
ing . . . the sleigh zide?” 

She didn’t realize that she had 
reached her room until Anne, her 
roommate, said, “Hi!” 
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“Hello. ...” 

“From the look on your face, I can 
see SHE said no.” 

Trudy threw her cape on her bed. 
Her grey eyes snapped with resent- 
ment, “She guessed that I wanted to 
see a ‘young man,’ and went on about 
not being able to discharge the pa- 
tients.” 

Anne stopped brushing her hair, 

“‘And with Sevalty will I endeavor to 
aid the physician in his work, and 
devote myself to the welfare of those 
committed to my care,” she quoted, 
mockingly. 
“She didn’t quote the pledge, but 
she might as well have.” Trudy 
frowned, then artfully mimicked the 
dean’s voice, “ ‘Happiness can be 
found through service. ” 

Anne began to laugh: “Oh, you real- 
ly missed your calling. You should be 
an actress, not a nurse.” 

“Til bet that I could see Jim if 
I were.” 

After dinner, Trudy went back to 
her room. I must write to Jim, she 
thought. 

The dorm seemed as quiet as the 
snow that fell outside. With Anne 
working, she had no excuse for avoid- 
ing her task. But plaguing her was the 
question: “How can I tell him?” 

Restlessly, she twisted the radio dial 
through “Silent Night,” “The Littlest 
Angel,” and “Only six shopping days 
till Christmas.” Impatiently she 
snapped it off. Nothing but Christmas 
commercials, she thought. I feel like 
Scrooge. Guess I might as well go to 
bed 


Sleep came slowly. As she lay in 
the dark, she thought of all the fun 
that she and Jim had had together 
when they were in grade school and 
high school. She could still see him 
standing at their kitchen. door in his 
shirt sleeves when he was nine. 

Excitedly he had shoved a flat 
square box at her, stammering, “He- 
here is your pa-present, Trudy. Da—. 
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Daddy says t—times sure have™ 
changed wh—when three handker- 
chiefs cost a dollar.” 

Then the Christmas ra were 
fourteen, he had given her her first” 
wrist watch. The tiny green settings 
had seemed like exotic emeralds. She 
remembered his crinkly smile, his 
black wavy hair, his shy manner. She 
had wanted to kiss him, but he was so 
embarrassed! Overcome with a chok- 
ing sensation in her throat, she had 
murmured simply, “Oh, it’s beautiful.” 

“Oh, Jim,” she wept into her pillow. 
“I want to see how you look in your 
new blues, with your silver wings 
pinned above your left pocket and the 
shiny gold bars on your shoulders. I 
want to find out if your tallness seems 
less since you've gained the ten 
pounds. I want to know if we are still 
meant for each other.” 


Trudy hardly had time to think 
much about Jim the following morn- 
ing. Second surgical was so busy. Mr, 
Slade in 206 was unconscious from 
insulin shock when she went in to give 
him his breakfast at eight. 


Quickly she called the inter, 
Dr. Sheldon, and prepared 50 c.c. of 
glucose. She watched him inject the 
clear sugar solution into Mr. Slades 
arm. Before the doctor finished, the 
pale, perspiring man opened his eyes. 
Trudy gently held his arm and said, 
“Good morning, Mr. Slade. Don’t be 
frightened. Dr. Sheldon is giving you 
some sugar. I guess you needed some 
breakfast.” 

This incident delayed Trudy’s work, 
When she used ice cold alcohol im 
stead of warm for Mrs. White’s back 
rub, she realized her haste, for the 
woman complained, “Oooh—do yot 
want to turn me into an icicle?” 

“I'm sorry, Mrs. White. Guess 7 
was thinking of something else.” 4 





“And just yesterday, I was telling 
your head nurse how thoughtful you 
were about little things.” 
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By 10:30, she was ready to bathe 
old Mrs. Chadwick. “I wish that she 
didn’t think that I was her daughter.” 

As she parted the curtains drawn 
about the bed, she felt when 
the little old lady smil I knew 
you'd come, Mary.” 

“Good morming, Mom,” smiled 
Trudy. “Did you sleep well last night?” 

“No, honey. That kitten under the 
bed cried all night.” 

“I'm sorry,” answered Trudy, re- 
lacing the sheets with the bath 
lanket. 

While Trudy bathed the frail body, 
resentment welled up inside her. “Why 
would anyone shun such a sweet old 
person? True, she has her whims, and 
she’s mixed up most of the time, 
but she’s little trouble and she’s easily 
pleased. I would like to meet her 
selfish children. I'd tell them a thing 
or two.” 

“Look, Mom,” said Trudy, as she 
pulled a bit of ribbon from her pocket. 
“I brought you a new lavender bow to 
pin in your hair.” 

“That’s nice,” said Mrs. Chadwick, 
pleased as a child. 

When Trudy started to go off duty, 
she paused at the top of the stairs. 
The sight of the huge tree that dimly 
lit the lobby reminded her that Christ- 
mas was drawing nearer. All of the 
satisfaction of her morning work dis- 
ape peared as Wie intment flooded 

ough her. She had to write Jim 
so he could ask someone else to go. 
“Service to others,” she said to herself 
resentfully. “I'd rather be with Jim.” 

Hopefully, she stopped at the office 
of the nurses’ home to check the morn- 
ing mail. “Hello, Miss Hamilton. Any- 
thing for me?” 

“I'm glad that you stopped by, Miss 
Taylor. You had a long distance call 
this morning. You are to call oper- 
ator 9.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Trudy, taking 
a large package and some letters. “T'll 
call from the 
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Nervously, she a dime inte 
the coin slot and the operator. 
Finally, the foto voice droned, 
“We are ready on your call, sir.” 

“Jim,” Trudy answered excitedly. 

“Trudy, Nan are you?” he said 
eagerly. “Why haven't you answered 
my letter? Are you going to be able 
to come home for °” 

peas couldn’t write, Jim. I was toe 

inted. The dean won't change 
nn ve. I argued and argued. . 

e ‘inihiiiaadl Could I come up to 
see you tomorrow night?” 

Her voice broke. “I go on evening 
duty tomorrow night—four to mid- 
night. I won't even be free in the 
evenings.” 

He sighed. “Well, I guess we'll 
just have to forget it, Trudy.” 

“Everything is wrong, Jim. I'm 
thinking about quitting. I'm fed up 
with service to others and always 
having to think of rules and 
schedules.” 

“Don’t do it, Trudy,” Jim’s voice 
seemed startled. “You're nearly fin- 
ished. Don’t throw away your R.N. 
for just one Christmas.” 

“But Jim... .” 

“No ‘buts.’ Stay with it, honey. I 
love you all the more for it.” 

“If you say so, Jim.” 

“I say so. I'll call you again. Bye 
now. 

Absently, Trudy carried her mail 
to her room. She had thought that the 
package was from her folks. As she 
laid it down, she noticed the post- 


mark, “Sandusky.” Curiously, she 
untied it. “Whom do I know in San- 
dusky?” 


Tearing through the brown paper 
and gift wrapping, she found a card 
which read, “Just to say thank you for 
your patience in teaching me to use 
my crutches after my accident. Sin- 
cerely, Sam Goodwin.” 

Anne burst into the room just as 
Trudy held up a_ beautiful kelley 
green wool housecoat trimmed in 





black velvet. She hesitated a moment, 
then squealed. “Who sent that to you?” 

“What shall I do, Anne?” Her words 
tumbled out in confusion. “Do you 
remember that Sam Goodwin who 
was in 309 for so long?” 

“You mean that oilman that frac- 
tured his leg when he ran his car off 
the road in a rainstorm?” 

“Yes. I was assigned to Orthopedics 
for the week that he happened to be 
ready to use his crutches. He wants 
to say thanks.” 

“You'll keep it, won't you?” 

“I guess I'd better ask Mrs. Dowell.” 

“I wish that I could impress my 
patients that way,” said Anne wist- 
fully. “But you have always just 
captivated anyone you Rae 3 May- 
be it’s your red hair.” 

“Cut it out. You know that I never 
do it for what I get out of it.” 

Anne’s eyes twinkled mischievous- 
ly, “Is it service to others?” 

Trudy turned and fled. “I'm going 
to the dean’s office. I can't keep 
a gift like this.” 

Again Trudy stood before the dean’s 
door. “How can I tell her?” 

“Yes, Miss Taylor?” she said, ready 
to listen as usual. 


“Mrs. Dowell, last fall I was as- 


signed to Orthopedics while Mr. Sam 
Goodwin was learning to walk.” 

“I remember.” . 

“Today, I received a very expen- 
sive housecoat from him. I don’t thi 
that I should keep it. What shall I 
do?” 

“I guess that I'll have to ¢ll you 
a little secret.” Her eyes sparkled. 
“When Mr. Goodwin was a patient, he 
refused to co-operate with the nurses 
when they tried to get him onto his 
crutches.” 

“I had no trouble with him,” an- 
swered Trudy, very puzzled. 

“Miss Powell asked that you be 
assigned to Orthopedics for an ex- 
periment. You had done outstanding 


work on the ward last summer in help- 
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ing patients to regain lost confidence, 
She thought that you might be able” 
to overcome Mr. Goodwin's fear. You 
came through splendidly.” 

Trudy blushed at the compliment, 
“Then I should keep the gift?” 

“By all means, Miss Taylor. You 
did him a great favor. Now he wants” 
to give you pleasure in return. I am 
proud of you.” 

“Thank you.” 

Trudy stood a moment in the hall— 
she felt all mixed up. Mrs. Dowell 
complimented her work. Jim wanted 
her to finish training. The patients, 
even, were conspiring against her by 
sending gifts. 

December 24 finally dawned. Still 
dull from sleep, Trudy became aware 
of the bright sun shining in her face, 
“I’m glad that I don’t have to work this 
morning.” 

As she turned over to go back to 
sleep, Anne burst into the room, 
“I'm glad you're awake.” 

“What's wrong?” 

“It’s old Mrs. Chadwick. She had 
a stroke in the night.” 

“Oh, I'm sorry.” Puzzled she asked, 
“But why did you come off duty to 
tell me?” 

“Mrs. Chadwick seems so restless. 
We've given her a sedative, but she 
keeps trying to say something. Her 
eyes are pathetic. Dr. Sheldon says 
that she can’t live long. Miss Hum 
phrey thought that you might quiet 
her. Will you come, Trudy?” Anne 
pleaded. $ 

“Have her children been notified?” 

“The desk can’t seem to reach them, 





They must be gone for the holidays” 
Trudy slipped into a robe. “Tell 
Miss Humphrey that I'll be there 
twenty minutes.” BS 
Anne looked relieved. “Thanks. 
knew that you wouldn’t let us down” 
No one was at the chart desk whem 
Trudy reached the floor. She picked 
up Mrs. Chadwick's chart to read the) 
nurses’ notes: “Blood pressure 90/59; 
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ulse 100, irregular and fluttering. 
Beil seems very restless.” 

She entered the ward. Miss Hum- 
phrey step from behind the cur- 
tains, which were drawn about Mrs. 
Chadwick’s bed. “Thank you for com- 
ing, Miss Taylor,” she whispered. “Dr. 
Sheldon just left. He can’t under- 
stand why she hasn’t lapsed into un- 
consciousness. She seems to be 
struggling to stay conscious.” 

Trudy stepped over to the bedside. 
“Hello, Mom,” she said softly, tak- 
ing her hand. 

Restlessly, the frail old lady turned 
her head and looked up into Trudy’s 
face. Though her voice made no 
sound, Trudy watched her try to 
form the word, “Mary.” She watched 
the fear in her eyes slowly change 
to joy. Peace seemed to envelop her 
whole body. 

Trudy choked a little. “Try to rest, 
Mom. I'll sit beside you.” 

As the minutes ticked away, Trudy 
watched the dear old soul sink into 
a very deep sleep. She watched her 
breathing become slower and more ir- 
regular. Her pulse faded away. 

Trudy snapped on the call bell. 

Miss Humphrey came immediately. 

“She is happy now, I think,” Trudy 
said in awe. “Will you call Dr. Shel- 
don?” 

The joy on the still face of Mrs. 
Chadwick remained paramount in 
Trudy’s thoughts as she left the hospi- 
tal. Standing on the steps, she blinked 
from the brilliant whiteness of the 
snow. “How foolish I've been,” she 
mused. “Jim understood, Mrs. Dowell 
understood, and now I understand.” 

As she entered the nurses’ home, 
the warmth and glow seemed to reflect 
her new mood. She stopped to glance 
at the tall fir tree, gaily blinking its 
greeting. She listened intensively to 
the crackling of the cheery blaze 
burning in the huge fireplace. 

Miss Hamilton tapped her shoulder. 
“Miss Taylor, why are you so pen- 
sive?” she asked. 
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“You caught me off guard,” said 
Trudy. “I just learned the true mean- 
ing of loyalty.” 

“Well, put your thoughts aside,” 
said Miss Hamilton gaily. “There is 
someone waiting to see you in the 
date room.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Go and see—and Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

Trudy rushed down the hall, her 
heart pounding double time. Hesitant- 
ly she pushed open the door and 
peeked in. 

“Jim” she squealed, running into 
his outstretched arms. 

“Trudy,” he whispered, crushing her 
tightly against him. 

“Why didn’t you let me know?” she 

after a moment. 

“I didn’t know until this morning.” 
He pushed her away. “Let me look at 
you, Florence Nightingale.” « « « 
PREVENTION AMONG 
THE MASSES 

[Continued from p. 21] 
capacity—this will truly accomplish 
great and permanent things. Even 
more, in so doing we will be setting 
into motion a chain reaction which 
will literally go into all parts of the 
world. 

The people of the world cannot, will 
not wait. The decision is not whether 
or not we wish to help them, but 
rather whether or not we will take this 
opportunity, perhaps our last, of meet- 
ing their total needs. The only other 
alternative is to allow them to turn 
elsewhere for their answers. 

Christian sanitary engineers, Chris- 
tian biochemists, Christian agricul- 
turists, Christian housing specialists, 
Christian laboratory _ technicians, 
Christian entomologists, and others— 
you have the knowledge of the saving 
grace of our Lord! You have the skills 
to help meet the great physical and 
social needs of the masses. The world 
is waiting. What is your answer? » » » 
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By GRACE McCAIN 


Congratulations, 


Charlie 


Barnes 


A YOUNG STUDENT DIRECTOR, 
one small room, plus ssipindilligns 
faith in God, plus dedication to one’s 
task and willingness to work—all add 
up to the development of Baptist 
student work at the University of 
Alabama as it exists today—-an ade- 
quate center, a dedicated staff, and a 
ministry to approximately 3,000 Bap- 
tist and Baptist preference students. 
In 1940, Charles W. Barnes (known 
as “Charlie”), a graduate of Howard 
College and Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, became BSU 
director at the University of Alabama. 
During the first years of his work, a 
small room in the Union Building was 
his base of operations. That little 
room was most versatile, serving as 
office, council meeting room, fellow- 
ship hall, and you-name-it! However, 
Charlie, being grateful for small bless- 
ings, did not let the inadequacy of the 
room belittle his faith in the growth 
of BSU work on the campus. For a 
number of years, chapel services were 
held in the auditorium of Doster Hall, 
across the street from the Union 
Building, while socials were held 
at nearby Calvary Baptist Church. 
One uniquely interesting event 
happened during the early part of 
Charlie’s career as director. In fact, 
the event was an accident that led to a 
dramatic change of status in his life— 
from bachelor: to marriage! On 
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one preschool retreat, during recre 
tion, he was helpfully pushing 
swing in which sat an attractive 
dent, Flora Shirey. Suddenly Charli 
tripped and fell flat on the gro 
That day he “fell for Flora” led 
courtship, marriage, and a hapg 
home with two fine sons, Andy and 
oel. 
The year 1950 found changes takin 
place, for the BSU meeting me 
moved from the Union Buildin 


white frame building which ha bea 


purchased, including a large lot, at 
the east end of the campus on Unie 
versity Avenue. Thus Charlie's dream 


toward an adequate student center 


was slowly but surely becoming @ 
reality. 

The next several years were filled 
with grace to students, dis- 
cussing future plans, attending com 


mittee meetings, and educating the. 
people in the association about the 
need for expanding facilities to ee 


At the 1960 Alabama BSU convention, @ 
denta and BSU directors honor “Charlie @ 


at the wniversity. 


roses to Mrs. Barnes is Harvey Little, who © 
then the university BSU president. 
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Dr. Barnes extends the appreciation of his 
family for the television set pr ted them. 





growing numbers of Baptist students. 
Although many discouragements were 
suffered along the way, faith, pa- 
tience, and hard work won. 

With the spiritual and financial 
support of the Alabama State Con- 
vention and the local association, the 
Baptist student center—a beautiful 
$140,000 structure—was built. It was 
dedicated December 5, 1954. Needless 
to say, Charles Barnes had been the 
‘leavening influence”—ever patient 
and effective as he had worked with 
others in seeing the center develop 
from an idea to a plan and then a 
building. 

Charlie has gained admiration and 
respect on campus among faculty and 
administration as well as among stu- 
dents. He is a versatile person who 
has numerous roles in his busy life. He 
has been teaching Old and New testa- 
ment courses on campus since 1943. 
He also has been a student as well as 
a teacher, for in 1958 he received his 
doctorate degree in religious education 
from Southwestern Seminary. Present- 
ly, he is studying Greek at the 
university. 

His role as minister finds him per- 
forming numerous weddings for stu- 
dents or former students. One of 
Charlie’s favorite statements is: “BSU- 
ers never die; they just marry and 
multiply!” Many times he is called 
on to preach in churches in the asso- 
ciation and over the state. In addi- 
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tion to this, he holds a local and a 
national office in Pi Tau Chi, religious 
honorary. Though his schedule often 
runs full and close, one seldom, if 
ever, hears a sigh or complaint. 

As counselor, he always has time to 
listen—and to help ts see their 
problems through. He has been of help 
to freshmen and graduate students 
alike. His concern is as great for the 
simple as well as for the complex 
problem. 

Perhaps no greater compliment 
could be paid a person than to be 
called “friend,” and this Charlie is 
to every student who knows him. He 
always has a friendly word and dis- 
position; he is never too busy to chat 
with an individual; and he can make 
one fee] just as much at ease among 
distinguished guests at the center as 
he can while playing softball on a 
spring picnic. 

As if this were not enough, Charlie 
finds time to take an active part in 
church and community affairs. He and 
his wife work faithfully in the Mar- 
ried Students’ Department at Calvary 
Baptist Church. 

Though words and gifts are inade- 
quate to express appreciation for such 
a Christian, the students and direc- 
tors of the Alabama Baptist Student 
Union presented the Barnes family 
with a television set at the state con- 
vention a year ago last fall. This was 
a token of appreciation for the invalu- 
able contribution that Charlie and 
Flora Barnes have made to Baptist 
student work during these twenty 
years at the university. 

As a challenge to each reader who 
is seeking to follow God’s will, may 
the words of Charles W. Barnes be 
meaningful to you. Upon being asked 
why he had stayed so long at the 
university, he answered humbly, “The 
tap on the shoulder always has been 
to stay.” 

May God continue to bless this one 
obedient to his will. eee 
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THE BAPTIST STUDENT 
UNION IN RETROSPECT 





A DECADE OF 
EXPANDING MINISTRIES, 1950-60 


rn. G, Keannie Keecan, formerly pas- 
tor of Temple Baptist Church, Los 
Angeles, California, succeeded Dr. Leav- 


ell as secretary of the Student Depart- 


ment May 1, 1950. Prior to his 

in California, Dr. Keegan had served as 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Longview, Texas. He brought to his new 
task “a compassionate heart, a challeng- 
ing faith, and a world vision.”* Under his 
direction the Student Department ex- 
panded its campus ministry during a 
decade of unprecedented progress. 


Changing Campus Conditions 


Changing campus conditions during 
the 1940's created growing student needs. 
Following World War II college enrol- 
ments exploded. Among the new colle- 
gians were large num of married 
students, graduate students, and com- 
muters, Formerly, the majority of students 
had stayed close to the campus during 





1Editorial note by the Student Department 


staff, Baptist StupENT, Oct., 1950, p. 1. 
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the school year. Now thousands of them 
owned automobiles and returned to their 
homes each day or on weekends. 


College towns now offered students 
not one but several churches with w 
they might unite and serve. The rise 
ga of business schools, junior cok 

leges, university branches, and techni« 

and professional schools opened new 
Fl of opportunity. Such changes called 
for a reorganization of the program of 
student work, a large staff, and an « 
panded ministry. 

The Baptist Student Union rose 
meet the demands of these changing 
times. The Student Department redefined 
its ministry to Baptist students. D& 
Keegan wrote in 1957 that the purpose 
of the BSU is “to conserve and hel 
train Southern Baptist students for effes 
tive Christian discipleship. It functions @ 
remind each student of his responsibi 
ty to Christ, his church, and his denomi 
nation, and of his obligation as a Chrig 
tian citizen to the world in which h 
lives. . . . It also provides inspiratic 
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information, and fellowship which create 
the spiritual climate essential for Chris- 
tian growth while in college.” 

BSU enlarged the scope of its work 
to encompass the total academic com- 
munity: the indifferent and unenlisted 
Baptist, the non-Christian student 
whether national or international, the 
married student, the commuter, the oc- 
cupants of the residence hall, the gradu- 
ate student, and the Baptist faculty 
member. By working closely with state 
and local student workers, the Student 
Department has developed a growing 
ministry to keep abreast of campus needs. 

When Dr. Keegan arrived in Nash- 
ville in 1950, he found a small but dedi- 
cated staff of associates: William Hall 
Preston, a veteran with twenty-three 
years of service, Robert S. Denny, and 
Estelle Slater who had joined the staff 
the preceding year. Mr. Denny con- 
tinued his effective work in the depart- 
ment until December 31, 1955, when he 
resigned to become associate general 
secretary and youth secretary of the 
Baptist World Alliance. An expanding 
ministry made more workers necessary. 

Miss Billie Russell joined the staff as 
an associate in 1951. She worked with 
student nurses during the following three 
years. Miss Slater presently conducts this 
vital ministry among student nurses. 
Through publications and campus con- 
tacts, she also encourages students who 
are prospective teachers to see their op- 
portunity for Christian witnessing. These 
are but two of the specialized groups to 
whom the Student Department ministers. 

Many a student has had the shock 
of his life when William Hall Preston 
called him by name at a student con- 
vention, retreat, or on campus a year 
or even years after their initial en- 
counter. This gift for remembering names 
has served Mr. Preston well during his 
thirty-four years of service with the 
Student Department. Associate in charge 
of state BSU convention themes and pro- 
motion, student summer service, the BSU- 
sponsored summer missions program, 
vocational guidance, and Christian homes, 
Dr. Preston work. in co-operation with 


*G. Kearnie Keegan, “The Baptist Student 
Union, What It Is and What It Does,” The 
Quarterly Review (Nashville: The Baptist 
Sunday School Board) Jan.-Mar., 1958, pp. 5-6. 
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Convention-wide, state, and local leaders 
to promote these phases of the student 


— 

twenty-six state conventions held 
in 1959 followed the theme “Toward 
Christian Maturity” and thousands 
of students take steps in direction. 
The ministry of BSU to married students 
is rapidly expanding. Through Focus 
Weeks, student retreats, and the ob- 
servance of Dedicated Vocations Week, 
students have been confronted with the 
need for dedicating their vocations to 
Christ. Our Baptist seminaries today 
are filled with students who received 
guidance through the BSU.* 


Student Summer Service 
Since its beginning almost thirty years 


ago, student summer service has been 
a powerful force for the denomination. 
In 1959, 13,136 students served in 18,926 
reporting Vacation Bible schools.‘ Thou- 
sands of others taught training classes 
under the direction of state convention 
leaders. In 1951 the Student oT. 
ment, state student departments, and the 
Home and Foreign Mission boards 
jointly adopted a plan for all special 
student missionary projects to be chan- 
neled through the two boards. Students 
have financed this program by sacrificial 
over-and-above giving. In the summer 
of 1960, BSUs sponsored seventy-five 
home missionaries and sixty-two foreign 
missionaries. The latter served in Hawaii, 
Jamaica, Nigeria, Ghana, Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika, Southern Rhodesia, Paraguay, 
Korea, and Eur work camps. 

The Student Department employed 
Bill Cody in 1953 to fill a newly created 
post, associate in charge of promotin 
student evangelism and orientation 
high school students. In co-operation 
with state student secretaries, Mr. Cody 
helped to plan and promote youth 
evangelism clinics, youth revivals, and 
the enlistment of students as personal 
soul-winners. An orientation program 
for high school students was initiated 


and “Off-to-College Day” was promoted 


SW. L. Howse, “Baptist Students Respond to 
the Call,” The Review. (Nashville: 
The Baptist Sunday School Board), Jan.-Mar., 
1968, p. 18f. 

4SBC Book of Reports, 1960, p. 104. 
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in the churches to help pre students 
for their academic career to introduce 
them to BSU.* Two years later, Mr. Cody 
left the department to become student 
representative for the Foreign Mission 


The rapidly increasing number of ir- 
ternational students in American schools 
offered a 


glowing opportunity to the Bap- 
tist Student Union. Here were potential 
missionaries for nations around the globe. 
What could be done to win them to 

that they might the Christian faith 
back to their le 

Through joint efforts of local 
BSUs, the Student Department, and the 
Foreign Mission Board, -six Chinese 
nationals attended the 1951 Ridgecrest 
Student Retreat as guests. Some 
of them encountered Christ and com- 
mitted their lives to him. Hundreds of 
other international students have at- 
tended retreats at Ridgecrest and 
Glorieta during the past ten years. Time 
alone can measure the influence those 
who were converted will have in the 

ears to come. 

The Student Department chose Jane 
Ray Bean in 1954 to help extend its min- 
istry to international students. For five 
years she worked with state and local 
BSU workers to make students aware 
of the ——™ missions Bary = their 
cam: . uu materi per- 
pi praetlry an workers have helped 
Baptist collegians witness effectively to 
their fellow international students. Jointly 
they conducted international student re- 
treats in many states. Nine such re- 
treats in 1959 registered a total of 1,328. 
In one of them, forty-nine nations were 
represented.” In 1960 nine similar re- 
treats were conducted with fifteen states 
co-operating. 


Publications and Materials 


The rapidly expanding student minis- 
tries called for a vast amount of promo- 
tional, organizational, devotional, and 
other types of materials. In 1955 David 
K. Alexander became editor of publi- 
cations and materials. By the end of that 
year the Student Department had dis- 
tributed 550,000 pieces of free literature. 





*Annual, SBC, 1954, p. 294. 
"SBC Book of Reports, 1960, p. 108. 








bution had jum; to 1,500,000. These ~ 
publications include organizational and — 

ional literature, ograms, 
Bile discussion ema Ng 7 as of 
Activities, student retreat programs, and 
other materials." 

Published by the Student Department, 
the Baprist STUDENT, in 1922, 
reached an average monthly circulation 
of 30,045 in 1960-61. Its circulation ex- 
ceeds that of any other student magazine 
in America.’ Edited in past years by 
Mr. Alexander together with the depart- 
ment head and his assistants, it seeks to 
reach all Baptist students in their total 
collegiate environment. Its emphasis u 
the dynamic of the individual and its a 
peal to the thinking collegian have ma 
it a vital factor in the total collegiate min- 
istry of BSU. 

Mr. Alexander and the editorial sec- 
tion personnel also have edited the Bap- 
tist Student Union Manual and K 
News. The latter, a professional journal 
for BSU workers, has been published 
since 1955 to promote the work of the 
denomination and to provide personal 
resources and techniques for BSU work. 

The enlarging student pro and 
rapidly increasing corps of student work- 
ers throughout the convention needed 
co-ordination. Doyle J. Baird was em- 
he in 1956 to su and co- 
ordinate the work the directors 





“who serve in the administrative section ~ 


of the Student Department.” He is re- 
msible for planning and directing the 
eld program of visitation to state and 
campus meetings involved in this work, 
A major responsibility of Dr. Baird 
and the directors in the administrative 
section is the discovery and interpretation — 
of methods and techn'ques of work. They ~ 
also are responsible fox initiating and de- 
veloping specific promotional materials — 
to undergird the program. Dr, Baird” 
works closely with he twenty-nine state” 
student secretaries in locating and train-— 
ing competent and qualified local student 
directors, a term in general use by 1957, ~ 
Under Dr. Baird’s direction the depart-~ 
ment conducts an annual BSU directors’ ~ 
8News Letter (Nashville: Baptist Sundes 
School Board), Sept., 1959. % 
*Loc. cit. 
Annual, SBC, 1957, p. 248. 
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Within four years the total annual disiri- - 
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workshop, which serves as a refresher 


course for experienced directors as well 
as an orientation for new workers. The 
number of local directors at the end of 
1960 totaled 190. Emphasis is given to 
techniques and resources 
through such meetings and the Key News. 

William Howard Bramlette succeeded 
Robert Denny in 1956 as director in 
charge of student work in Baptist col- 
leges and universities and the promotion 
of Christian Focus Weeks. A ue fea- 
ture of his work has been the 
ment of a Baptist Faculty Fellowship pro- 

am which seeks to relate the Christian 
aith to the academic community." The 
Baptist Faculty Paper, edited by Mr. 
Bramlette since 1958, has a circulation of 
over six thousand, He also develops ma- 
terials to help students who are entering 
military service. 

Charles William (Bill) Junker joined 
the staff in 1957 as director in charge 
of student evangelism and high school 
orientation.* Since his coming he has 
planned or written the Off-to-College ma- 
terials for Southern Baptist churches. 
In 1959 he was assigned the task of de- 
veloping the BSU program in senior 
colleges. 

During the last four years he has 
devoted a major part of his time to de- 
veloping and co-ordinating the work 
of personal soul-winning on non-Baptist 
campuses. Under his leadership this 
phase of the department's ministry has 
continued to grow in its outreach and 
effectiveness on campuses across the 
country. 

Continuing to expand its ministry, 
the Student Department created two new 
positions in 1960. Ed Seabough joined 
the staff in June, 1960, to be the director 
of student work extension. He promotes 
the organization and development of 
BSUs in pioneer areas of the Southern 
Baptist Convention and among students 
in military academies. Miss Nell Magee 
began to serve as director of work in 
junior colleges, business schools, and 
university branches July 1, 1960. She de- 
velops and adapts techniques for these 
specialized schools. 





“Annual, SBC, 1957, p. 244. 
“Baptist STUDENT, Dec., 1957, p. 55. 
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On January 31, 1961, Miss Nelle Arnold 

after 32 years of behind-the- 
scenes service to Southern Baptist stu- 
dents in the responsible position of office 
secretary the Student Department. 
She made effective contributions to the 
success of Convention-wide student work 
during the administrations of both Dr. 
Leavell and Dr. Keegan. 

The Student Department played an 
important role in the youth activities of 
the Baptist World under the 
leadership of both Dr. Leavell and Dr. 
K . ‘Dr. Keegan served as chairman 
of the Administrative Committee and as 
vice-chairman of the BWA Youth Com- 
mittee. 

He made several world tours during 
which he organized BSU work and 
strengthened work already begun in other 
countries. 

The Student World Missions Confer- 
ence of 1956, which the department 
sponsored in Nashville and which typified 
Dr. Keegan’s world vision, attracted more 
than 2,500 students. 

“This is a decade of destiny that de- 
mands all we have,” declared Dr. Keegan 
as he addressed the 1960 student retreat 
at Glorieta, New Mexico. Within two 
weeks, he had done just that—given his 
all. Death came without warning Septem- 
ber 13, 1960, when he had a _ heart 
attack as he boarded a plane at St. 
Louis en route to an assignment in 
Hawaii. Driven by deep concern for 
students and a passion to help those who 
worked with them, he literally gave his 
life in their behalf. 

Shortly before his death, Dr. Keegan 
completed his tenth year as secretary of 
the Student Department. This, too, was a 
“decade of destiny” for Southern Baptist 
student work, as under his leadership 
BSU expanded its ministry to the academ- 
ic pe 9 Pageants hs marvelled 
at the pace he maintained in his 
pore duties as secr of the 

lepartment, his uent en- 
gagements in nice. and state student 
meetin ptist churches, and 


and in Ba 


his added responsibilities in the work of 
the Baptist World Alliance. 

As was characteristic of Dr. Keegan’s 
decade of ministry among students, the 
summer months of 1960 were strenuous 
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but fruitful for him. In spite of his ex- 
tensive summer travels, he accomplished 
much in staff planning and other adminis- 
trative duties in the office. Following 
the student retreat at Ridgecrest, he made 
a three-week trip to Rio de Janeiro for 
the Baptist World Alliance. Hours were 
spent in conference and committee meet- 
ings. After his return he preached twice 
daily at the week-long Oklahoma Baptist 
state assembly, where some five hundred 
public decisions were made. Following 
the Glorieta student retreat, he spent 
ten busy days at the office prior to his 
departure for Hawaii. His sudden death 
closed a fruitful ministry, but his in- 
fluence lives on in the thousands of lives 
he touched.” 

In session at Ridgecrest, North Caro- 
lina, on July 28, the Sunday School Board 
elected David K. Alexander as successor 
to Dr. Keegan. . Mr. Alexander comes to 
the secretaryship at a time of unprece- 
dented opportunity in student work. 

Today the Baptist Student Union is re- 
sponsible for ministering to a total of over 
250,000 Baptist students. This is more 
than two and one-half times the number 
of students when its work began forty 
years ago. The small handful of local, 
state, and Convention-wide student work- 
ers in the formative years increased to 
a total of 236 by the end of 1960. The 
great influx of students demands scores 
of additional workers. 

Six out of seven Baptist students are 
enrolled in a non-Baptist school. Here 
lies a great potential for denominational 
and world Christian leadership. Large 
numbers are yet to be reached. The Bap- 
tist Student Union is continuing to ex- 
pand its program to fulfil ever growing 
responsibilities. “There is nothing static 
about the Baptist Student Union move- 
ment—it is dynamic, alive, current, and 
conscious of today’s needs of today’s 
campus. ese 


David K. Alexander, “The Graduation of 
G. Kearnie Keegan,” Key News, Nov., 1960, p. 
1; David K. Alexander, “. . . All We Have,” 


“News Letter, op. cit. 
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MISSIONS AND SUFFERING 
[Continued from p. 19] 


medical missionaries willingly when — 
other missionaries find it more difficult 
to get a response. Some countries in 
Africa and Latin America have lon 
awaited the beginning of tinal 
work. Until greater numbers of 
trained medical personnel can be ap- 
pointed, these needs will have to go 
unmet. 

In September, 1960, the Foreign 
Mission Board created a new division 
in the personnel department, the 
Medical Division. Medical missions 
conferences have been held in strate- 
gic centers. The responses of students 
in these areas have been most en- 
couraging as they have come to meet 
with a team of medical missionaries, 
An effort has been made to face real- 
istically the world in which we live 
with its human need and physical 
suffering and, most important of all, 
its great need for the hope which 
comes from an encounter with Jesus 
Christ and the acceptance of his way 
of life. 

Students have realized that the 
Communists are challenging young 
people to make every sacrifice for their 


“cause. Any number of Baptist students 


have expressed a desire to place their 
lives in a program of world missions 
dedicated to relieving human suffering 
even as they go with the primary 
purpose of sharing Christ with the 
peoples of the world. Many students 
will be remaining in our own country, 
but they have dedicated themselves 
to keep alive in their own hearts and” 
minds the suffering of the peoples of 
the world. They will help to challenge 
others to go, and will support them” 
through their gifts and prayers. 

Perhaps someone will respond to” 
the urgent needs for medical personnel” 
in East Pakistan. Even yet the lad” 
with one leg may be rehabilitated. 
Even yet he may Sane the experience” 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


HAROLD C. BENNETT is superin- 
tendent of new work, Sunday School 
Department, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 

DR. C. W. BRISTER is associate pro- 
fessor, pastoral ministry, Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

GAINER E. BRYAN, JR., is editor 
of The Maryland Baptist, headquarters 
in Baltimore. 

MRS. EMILY S. COUNCILMAN is 
the wife of a Baptist pastor, a home- 
maker, and a free-lance writer, Bur- 
lington, North Carolina. 

EDNA FRANCES DAWKINS is as- 
sociate secretary, Medical Division, 
Department of Missionary Personnel, 
Foreign Mission Board, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

DR. FRANKLIN T. FOWLER, M.D., 
is medical consultant, Foreign Mission 
Board, Richmond, Virginia. 

DR. L. D. JOHNSON is chaplain, 
professor of religion, and head of the 
Department of Religion, University of 
Richmond, Virginia. 

MRS. RALPH BURTON JOHNSON, 
a former college professor, elementary 
school teacher, and journalist, is now 
a homemaker working with the Young 
People in the First Baptist Church, 
Jackson, Tennessee. 





PHYLLIS NELI. LANE is a graduate 
of William Carey College, Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi. 

CAROLYN LEE is a student, South- 
east Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

GRACE McCAIN is associate Bap- 
tist Student Union director, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
DR. GEORGE F. McINNES, M.D., 
is a practicing surgeon and assistant 
clinical professor of surgery, Medical 
College of Georgia, Augusta. 

DR. LYNN E. MAY, JR., is re- 
search director, Historical Commis- 
sion, Southern Baptist Convention, 
with headquarters in Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


» BR. FHOMAS S. MESSER is pro- 


fessor of the chair of Bible, South- 
east Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau. 

MRS. H. FRANKLIN PASCHALL is 
a homemaker and the wife of the pas- 
tor, First Baptist Church, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

MRS. H. B. SCHINDLER is a regis- 
tered nurse and free-lance writer, 
Grande Prairie, Alberta, Canada. 
DR. SAMUEL SOUTHARD is an 
author and associate professor of psy- 
chology of religion, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

DR. C. C. WARREN is director, the 
30,000 Movement of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, with headquarters 
in Charlotte, North Carolina. 








Issue Theme: “The Christian Student Confronted 


by Race” 


“The Bible and Racial Distinctions” by T. B. 


Maston 


“The American Negro: Problem or Opportunity?” 


by George F. Scudder 


“Racial Eruption and International Repercus- 


sions” by R. R. Oglesby 


“The Christian in the University” by George A. 


Buttrick 
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